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THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 


Ir was aclear, sunny September morning—bright and cheer- 
ful. Autumn was stealing, not striding over the landscape, 
and Rachel Morisson looked out upon a joyous picture as she 
sat within the window of her father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly fringed carpet 
beneath a verandah that was curtained by clustering vines; 
the elder of them had filled a basket with the rich clusters of 
the purple grape, and held it up,a double temptation to little 
Miriam and a bounding grey-hound, the pet and torment of 
the family. Kate Morisson, the tempter, would not, however 
suffer either of them to touch a single grape until she had first 
presented the basket to Rachel; indeed, her youthful sisters 
loved Rachel dearly—and loved her the more, for that the rose 
was fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom smiling as was 
their custom in former times. I have often observed that the 
love of children increases with the illness of a friend or com- 
panion—a beautiful illustration of the disinterested nature of 
true love. 

‘There is a bunch, Rachel—a bunch fit fora queen! The 
doctor said you might eat grapes.’ 

‘Thank you, dear Kate; they are very fine, indeed: but you 
should not have tempted Miriamand Nina with them. 

‘Oh! replied Kate, laughing. ‘1 love to tempt them—to 
tease them a little; it does them good.’ 

‘No, I do not think so,’ said Rachcl. ‘I am not fond of 
quoting from the holy scriptures on trivial occasions, but you 
must remember we pray not to be led into temptation; and, 
Kate, looking on the temptation with which you tomgeed your 
little sister and the pretty hound, made me think 

‘What, sister?” 

‘Upon mine own!’ 

‘Yours, Rachel! I did not tempt you with grapes.’ 

‘Grapes! repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, though there 
was sadness inthe smile. ‘No, not with grapes: yet I have 
had my temptation.’ 

‘What was it, sister?’ 

‘I will tell you when you are old enough to understand its 
nature.” 

‘But I am old enough, Rachel. 1 shall be seven next month. 
Perhaps, sister, you were tempted to tell a story ? 

‘No.’ 

‘To wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson? 

‘No.’ 

‘To gointo the garden and gather cherries without leave ?? 

‘No. 

‘To ride the kicking poney ?? 

‘Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to find out. Listen 
tome; if it pleases heaven that [ live until you have completed 
your seventeenth year, Iwill relate to you my temptation; if 
—listen to me Katherine—I am taken from you into the world 
of spirits before you attain the beauty and incurthe dangers 
of womanhood, I will leave a written t« that may warn 
you how to avoid the sorrows which have planted and watered 
the willows that are already growing over my early grave. 

Kate did not quite understand what hex sister meant, but she 
saw that her eyes were filled with tears, and she crept silently 
to hersidc,a ind looked up into her face, and felt her heart sad 
within her, A little time, and the sharp winds of an unusual 
cold spring sent (the physicians said) poor Rachel Morisson to 
anearly grave. There was one who knew otherwise—who 
knew that the iron had entered her soul, and festered in its 
core, and that her body was too delicate to withstand the strug- 
glesof her mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and sorrowed 
over her bier—but not as one having no hope, for her last bless- 
ed words were, I know that my Redeemer liveth!’ ‘There was 
much inourning in the bereaved dwelling. Kate was able to 
feel and to tell how truly she missed— 


stimony 


‘The glancing of her sister's eye, 
The waving of her jair, 

The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair.’ 


But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the excitement of 
black frocks and a crape bonnet. 








Yous pass, as wall as cuenta eat when’ we review them, 
we think they passasquickly. The retrospect of both is near- 
ly the same; but the prospect, how different. Katherine Mor- 
isson had completed her seventeenth year, and was a'ready ar- 
rived at the dangerous distinction of being a belle and a 
beauty. She had almost ceased to remember that her sister, | 
whose beautiful form was now part and parcel of the earth 
wherein it lay, left a ‘written testimony? of her trials; that she 
iaid open her heart’s feelings, hopes, and disappointments for 
her advantage; that, to prevent her sister’s tears, she had re- 
shed her own for she had torn afresh wounds which time had 
comparatively healed, and had again counted the drops of 
blood distilled from herlacerated heart. ‘My blessed child,* said 
her mother, ‘lave you forgotten poor Rachel's legacy? how she 
bequeathed you the knowledge of her temptation,” that your 
fate might not be as hers?’ . 

She iaid a few leaves of paper upon her table, fairly and 
plainly written; and Kate re-trimmed her lamp, and flung the 
garland from her brow, that she might read the following s:ory 
of her dead sister. 


‘A woman, Kate!—a young unmarried woman’s trials—are 
generally of the affections; trials of temper—trials of judg- 
ment—trials of power—come forward; but a young girl’s 
trialsare of the heart. 

I hope you have not yet understood what it is tolove; unless, 
indeed, you love what is lovely, lovely not only for time, but for 
eternity. The impression made ona’ young heart may be 
considered light; and yet it is long—oh, how long! before it 
wears out: I found itso. The remembrance of your sister— 
of the once living reality of her who pens these lines—will, 
before you read them, have faded to an outlined vision. You 
will remember a thin, pale girl, who loved flowers and music, 
and for whoin you gathered the finest grapes; and the thought 
of her will bring back her last kiss—her white brow—her dead 
hand, the never-to-be-forgotten touch of death! the tears—a 
mother’s precious tears! and then the funeral! Ay, my beloved 
sister, it will be avision but we may learn wisdom from such. 

i did think too highly of my acquirements, and practiced 
them more for the sake of display, thana desire tg give pleas- 
ure. ‘They attracted the attention of one, who, possessed of 
much beauty, much talent, and some—indeed many amiable 
qualities, was, nevertheless, deficient in the great requisites for | 
domesiic—much less Cheistian—bap piness. For a time, we! 
were as two gay butterflies sporting ia the sunshine; I learned 
to sce with his eyes 
tolive butin his presence; and yet hardly knew it—was not | 
that strange? One of the mysteries of love; perpetually deny-! 
ing his injluence with my lips—lying to my heart; practicing 
self-deception; but however Il might have succeeded in de- 
ceiving myself, I did not, could not deceive him. He knew 
his power, and while he loved me—(ah! Kate, take my ex-| } 
perience with you into the world, and remeiaber that while | 
men talk ot love, women feel it)—loved ine—he believed well 
—yet onbeumed tolaugh at my “amiablc 
predjudices,” “want of worldly knowle dg 


»to hear with his ears, to feel his feelings, 





weakness,” “early 
2”? Such he ternied, | 


}in honeyed words, woman's best end surest safe guard—her | 


jand tenderness of my affianced husband made me almost for- | 
j get what then I had hardly time tothink upon amid the con- 





refuge—her hope—her shield and buckler. At first I was} 
alarmed—but he never wounded my feelings. Day by day, | 
secure of my affections, he became more careless in his expres: | 
sions, though he gave me no réason tosuppose that he was guilty | 
of infidelity. Iwanted the courage, and in truth, the Christian | 
knowledge to combat his assertions: and, fora long time, I | 
sheltered myself under the hope, almost the belief, that he did | 
but jest; and awful as it was, still it was a comfort—a coward’ | 
comfort, truly, that has no truth for its foundation. My dear 
mother, too, trembled while she prayed for my happiness; but | 
my father thought of the splendor of the alliance, and rejoic- 
ed therein. 

The time approached for our union, and the care, attention 


| 


gratulations, the preparations, and the festivals that were to 
celebrate our marriage. Every one, too, assured me how cer- 
tain | was of happiness, and I endeaveved too—yes, 1 did— 
believe it. I gave myself upto the intoxication of an unsanc- 


terrors. It was the /ast Sunday before our marriage, and we 
were to take the sacrament together. He had agreed with so 
much seeming pleasure that we should do so, that I hailed it 
asa happy omen; and on that memorable Sabbath morning 
entered a bower whose roses and jessamine had been twined 
by ms hands—which made them doubly dear tome. Itwasa 
bright and balmy day—the sprays were bending beneath the 
dewdrops, and the air was heavy with perfume; everything 
was hushed and silent—even the song of the bird was temper- 
ed inits sweetness; and I prayed—oh! how fervently prayed, 
that I might—that we might together find “the way, the truth 
and the life.’ 

Ihad escaped from the tumult of company to commune 
with my own heart, and He, to **whom all hearts are open,” 
knows, that I prayed more for him than for myself. Suddenly 
the church-bell sounded on my car, and I rose to attend its 
blessed summons. I was pushing back the silver stars of a 
clustering jessamine that curtained the arbor’s entrance, when 
I saw the object of my prayer coming towards me; perhaps I 
would not have drawn back had he been alone, but an intimate 
friend, who was to have been his groom’s-man, was with him, 
and I shrank beneath the shade. As they approached, they 
laughed and talked together and so loudly that 1 heard what 
one of them would have given worlds if I never had heard. 

“The sacrament will take up so much time, that I cannot 
meet you as I intended.?? This sentence attracted my atten- 
tion; though when indeed did he speak that I was not atten- 
tive? Ou, how I shuddered at what followed! 

“Then why do you go? Why subinit to what you despise? 
I would not doit for any woman upon earth! 

“JT would do more than that for Rachel; but when once away 
from this, she will get rid of her early predjudices, and become 
one of the world; her mind is comprehensive, and her love for 
me will tend to teach her the superiority of rational over formal 
religion.” 

“To have a preaching wife—to be obliged tosing psalms on 
Sundays, and take the sagrament once a month—a pretty pros- 
pect of domestic felicity! 

“Psha—you do not suppose that my present life is a type of 
what is tocome? No, no; I donot intend to be canonized un- 
derthe denomination of Sainé Alfred; but it pleases her, and 
believe me she is not halfsobad as she was. I remember when 
she would not read a newspaper on Sunday !”? 

“Is it possible !? 

“Fact—upon my honor. Now she is getting better and bet- 
ter: 1 must tolerate the mummery till we are married, and 
then ws 





Kate, Kate, [heard no more. A torrent of bitterness over- 
whelmed me. ‘I'he blessed sacrament to be termed **mumme- 
ry”—the man for whom I lived and prayed, to exult that my 
religion was declining—to plan its destruction! I do not ask 
you to pity me now, because my transgressions have been par- 
doned—my race run—my sorrows ceased their troubling—my 
spirit found its rest!—but then, or rather when restored to per- 
| fect consciousness, you have pitied me. 


}’or weeks I could not leave my bed; the delirium of brain 
fever fur a time spared me worse agonies, but the temptation 
was with me still. Iknew Alfred’s attention had been unre- 
mitting—that he had watched over me—they said he had pray- 
ed forme. Oh! to whom was he to pray? his people were not 
my people, his God not myGod. And yet I loved him—loved 
him in my heart of hearts—prayed for him; Kate, I pray for 
him still—at morn, at midnight by the way-side, and in secret; 
his name is on my lips!—on my lips! in my heart! My mother, 
though she knew by bitter experience that two can never be 
as one, exceptin the Lord—she almost wished me to perform 
ny contract—she feared that though the spirit was willing, the 
flesh was weak—and she talked of the belic ving wife saving 
the unbelieving husband. It might be so; and had I merried, 
believing that he believed, | would have born my cross; but the 
film had been graciously removed from mine eyes—he was an 
acknowledged infidel, regarding the holy ordinances of reli- 
gion as mummeries. Could I look up to, select such a one 
as my guide through life? My father spurned me from him— 
talked of the lands which 1 had lost—the station I had cast 
away! My bride-maids mourned that their splendid dresses 





tified hope, and I fought against my doubts and Christian 


could not be worn; and you,Katc, a little fairy of five yeara 
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old, wept bitterly the loss of the cake. Butoh! when he, the! 
loved one, promised to be all I des'red—eaid that I could save 
him from the destruction into which he would sure ly plunge, 
if I did not share his name—then came my worst temptation | 
—then, then, I felt how bitter it was toremember that he who 
had deceived me once mixzht repeat the de ception! They tell 
us we ought to forget the fuults of those we love! I found re- 
membering their perfections the more dangeruusof the two. 
Enough! we parted. Ile said, “If his life, if his opinions, 
became religious, would [ marry him?” [ said,“Yes.? He 
went forth again into the world, and he forgot me; [remained 
inmy own home, I forgot not him. Ilis carecr has been 
thoughtless, brilliant,and extravagant—! the 
world, worldly: while I have fyund rest, and peace, and hope 
—and ere long, ere you have read these pages, shal! have been 
made immortal. 


he has grown of 


Oh, then, beloved Katherine, let your prayer 
be, “Let me not be Jed into temptation ;” for once b ing led 
therein, by the vanitics, the pleasures, or the riches of life, 
our escape is doubtful, and our trial great.’ 





Bitterly did Katherine weep over the records of a life which 
was terminated before twenty summers had stamped the per- 
faction of be auty on her brow; but Lam happy to record that 
Kate was saved much misery by the wisdom she gleaned from 


the *Temptation of Rachel Morisson? 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


NOTIONS OF BEAUTY IN CUR TOWN 


Wuat is personal beauty? 
would reply ‘in a tails? the 
argued that itconsiste! in The prince of dark- 
ness might say that horns w fection of beauty; mar- 
ned men would insist upon the reverse. A tall and thin person 
regards length as the truce eriterion of beauty, a short and thick 
one breadth, and the middle-size: 
the other. oung ladies admire an ereet and even care 
nage; but a lady of Sour town’? advocates a st OpING gait and 
an undulating up-and-down sort of movement. 
waltzed much in opposition t 


The m mikey, if he could speak, 
fox who had k 
t having one, 


1 
re the pe 


st that appendage 


{ swear it is neither one nor! 
Some 4 


This lady 


| >a numerous body, and now does 
allin her power to restore waltzing—mem. she is round-shoul- 
dered, and has one leg shorterthan the other. Another lady of 


four town’ direetly ass ris that bennts 
have a notion her opinion hot quate 
rather more than two hun ired and te 


1 


lics in rotundity: but J 
irtial. She weighs 
n pounds, Indeed, all 
the opinions LT have ever heard upon the subject have been 
more or lesa tinetured by the persor 


wl peculiarities of those who 


advanced them. Men who lave an abundanee of hair wear 
terrible whiskers; those towhom nature has not been so bounti- 
ful condemn the practice as b istly. From this last opinion, 


however, we must generally exempt th. 
sexes, as they are apt to imagine a profus 
face manly and Cenoting manhood, 
lows some of the bucks of 


voune ladies of both 
moot hour upon the 
if so, what dreadful fel-| 
tie nineteenth century must be! 
unless they buy their hairy ornaments. Who would be at the! 
trouble of growing them! [It would cost ten times as much to! 
manure some soils belore a sing 

By the way, inthe prints and p 
first progentlor, Mather Adam, h 
wite ve inher tantrums had pulled his beard out ri et 
armis. Macassar vil and bear's grease were not then know ny it 
may be presume dy «0 Adam had better clad. 
*‘Rowland’s Genuine’ tke hairs grow on flint-stones. | 
It iv said that the vessels in whieh he mixcs it, after twice using 
sprout forth abundantly, and that great part of his protits is 
made by selling the crop, 


‘root would strike, 
F | 
untines that Lhave seen of our! 


s chin has been as bare as his| 





yp usil 


ierwis been 


would n 





Sill, 


” Pat ave [a ? nr i P j 
People who hi we Mamour propre, which the Freneh people | 
happily term tie love of portratts, do not like to have their tea! 
tures too closely detailed. Cromwell, it is true, insisted upon | 


fidelity, carbuncles, and all; but there are no Croimwells in ‘our 
town.’ 

Lord Byron said he could never prevail upon a lady to tell | 
him her age. In dis re spect I have the honor to resemble his} 
lordship. i have been equally unfortunate. [have made the! 
most careful inquiry, during several years residence amone|! 
them, and 1 have ascertained there is a point on the seale ot | 
years beyond which the ladics of this neighborhood never go 
Pi . ° 5b”: 
Some of them, it must be admitted, have remained stationary at | 
the points they have tixed upon a considerable time. Our 4ite 
tle doctor's’ wile, for instance, was eight-and-twenty when I 


oh 


} 
first entered the town, now eight years and upward since, and | 
she isstill eight-and-twenty, Lt is wonderful, whenalady gets| 
to a certain age, what a period clapses betore she gets twelvee| 
months older! ‘That yearis the longest of all years, and often 
reaches irom time to cternity. 

“Truth, they say, ‘lies in a well.’ I have found it in thel 
grave. i have been very inquisitive, must own. Ihave gone 
tv one or two funerals, as Captain Ross went to the north pole 
on a voyage of discovery, and I arrived there at the truth by 
taking a glance at the plates on the coflin-lids. But I could 
never reconcile the difference between the vast sum total then! 
made up, and the petty account given by the good creatures 
when they were living. 

Those who were born first (they all covet preeedency) are 
various in their personal peculiarities, some stout, some thin | 
some short, some tail; some between both. But they approxi- 
mate more closely in habits. They like green tea and love 
scandal. ilyson and bacx-biting are their supreme enjovments, 
They love whist, too, not for the game itself, however, for their| 
thoughts are on higher subjects, but fur the intervals of scandal} 
which the deals afford thei. Oh! how they doat on ripping up| 
a neighbor's character. Itis the salt of life, like itself. No- 
body escapes. Let the crevice be ever so small, they wriggle 








ced eye, 


'ask you toexamine their productions. 


| hundred pounds in weight, are their chef @aurres. 





themeelves into it, like a whip-snake getting through the key-; 
hole of a brahmin’s temple, till they see and know all, and| 
more than all,and then the venomous bite of the reptile above 
alluded to is not more deadly than the poison of their tongues. 
They take much pleasure in marriages, making those they wish 
for in their own families, and marring those they dislike in 
others. ina death they rejoice; they can say what they please 
of those who are gone too tar off to return and deiend them- 
selves. 

The unmarried ladies of our town are not so remarkable for 
loveliness as might be desirable. [tis but fairtosay that lam 
not expressing their opinion on the subject, nor that of their 
mammas. They are tor the must part, ‘ialf pertness, halt pout; 
regard disdain as a characteristic of gentilitv, and scorn every 
thing but what Those who have not 
finisued their education, and return home during their vaca- 
tions, have a milk-and-water aspect. They are slender, not 
exactly sylph-like. Eating, however, is their ruin, when they 
are at home,and can indulge. ‘Those who are ‘quite fimished,’ | 
as tueir parents have it, gradually assume the hue of melted 
butter. They become bilious, and see all things with a jaundi- 

‘Nouns ” ‘How stupid? *Tiresome.? *Lrash,’ 
are their common exclamations, and supersede the plain *Yes, 
ma,’ andl ‘No, ma,’ which, before they were finished, were all 
that could be got from them. 

They geta tit of indigestion, and talk of ennui; yawn list- 
lessly over the last new romance, and affeet to criticise. ‘Thes 
co ‘dee per and deeper still,’ and at length condemn all and 
sundry. Even Scott got worse and worse with them; but, now 


they aflect themselves. 


nse 


| he is dead, of course he is the greatest genius that ever lived. 


They practise ‘oriental tinting,’ and produce things with long 
antenne and large wings, which they eall buttertlies. They 
draw landscapes without perspective, and condemn rules as fet- 
ters to genius. ‘They paint heads, too—such heads! and they 
You do, and shudder. 
A dropsical Cupid and a bloated Mercury, apparently three 
Fishes are 
exhibited that look stale and parboiled; birds of gaudy plu- 
mage and long, sweeping tails: and animals that no naturalist 
has ever yet discovered. Such things were never in the heav- 
cns above, the earth beneath, nor the waters under the earth. 
‘Their maminas tell iow long they were learning their Saccom- 
plishments.? Ifow many lessons they took, (about a fourth ot 
the real number,) and of whom they ‘took them. Then follow 
all the fine things the ‘inasters’ said, but nota word of what the 
Snasters’ aid, | 
Our young Indies do much toward the annoyance of peopl 
like myself. They are encouraged in it by their sag 
THT us, who thus think to show off their daughters’? educa. 


acious 


tion toadvantage. ‘They have recourse to this expe dient in 
wintel cularly. “The evenings are very long,’ they com- 
plain, ; Nig, justly enough, let us havea little music to kill 
time. en come the variations of Mazzinghi, Kiallmark, 





ind the rest of that tribe, interspersed with the ‘Storm Rondo’ 


and the eternal *Battle ot Prague Py which only gives Way to thie 


atthe of tdngunes. Then we have *Bid me discourse’? and 
‘Sweet Iho ne.’ the bitterest dose ot all. While these maternal 
tucties are exercised, in order that the fair demoiselles may 


entrap some ‘young man who has every qualification to render 
the married state happy,’ to use the comprehensive plirase ot} 
their assiduous mothers, all conversation, instructive or agreea- 
ble, good, bad or indifferent is banished the house. | 

‘Then, to mend the matter, and to crown your evening with 
perfect delight, some young man who is poor, and, therefore, 
has no business to | 


ve 


or to be beloved, engages the attention 
of the very daughter on whose account all this tuss has been 








nade by tye anxious hostess. ‘The voung lady is amused, plea- 
sed,and her heart, tt mot quite p ilpitating, begins to intorin its 
mistress that she has such a thing belonging to her. The old 
| is fuming: she may be compared toa hen whose solitary | 


ar thie 


means fist, tor she is u 


ick gets tou ac gaping jawsot acat. She tries gentle | 
nwilling to offend the ‘poor young man,’ | 
beeause he splays so very nicely on the tlute,’ and ‘readly accom. | 
paniesthe piano very well;? but such goings on as these are not | 
to be perinithe d. ‘tle hasu*tadollarin the world, the poor beg! 
garly fellow!’ The good lady then nudges her daughter with! 
out effect. She pretends to adjust one of her ringlets, under | 
coverof which she in reality pulls a hair or two pretty sharply. | 
The only effect this produces is the audible whisper, ‘How tire- | 
some youare,mamma! At last, the old lady tairly pounces in | 

| 

} 

| 








and takes off the young lady, who, out of spite, swears she is 
sudden'y seized with a headache, and the party is broken up. 
Sv itis, and so it will be, and to moralize upon it would be} 
worse than useless. ‘l'alents and integrity are nothing in com-! 
parison with dross. What are virtues to dollars? The latter! 
are all the world to notuing. With the first you are warned | 
off the ground like a man who presumes to sport without being | 
qualiiied, and receive contempt and scorn in a quarter where, | 
ot all others, itis the hardesttoendureit. Get the last—heaven| 
knows iow, and no matter, since nobody will care—and vou} 
may walk in, hang up your hat, kick your heels against the best | 
carpet, sprawl your long legs upon the sofa, and say, without} 
fear of contradiction, “That girl is mine, if I like.” There is| 
only one thing that a man can do without money—it is vain to 
attempt any thing else, but the sooner he does that the better— 
i.e. make himselt the interesting subject of a coroner’s inquest 
It he wishes to enjoy posthumous fame, let him pen two or| 
three wild stanzas to the ‘pangs of ill-requited love,’ and a val-| 
edictory and maledictory address to life, and he will have the 
satisfaction of figuring in the newspapers as an ‘unfortunate 
gentleman whose genius was of the highest order. —V. Y.Mir. 





AN IRISHMAN’S PARROT. 


Pat had seen a parrot, and heard it talk ; and was so delighted 
with it that he must buy one. Some wag procured an owl, and 
persuaded him it wasa parrot,and could speak. He boughtit. 
His friend, some days after, inquired if his parrot had begun tu 
talk vet. ‘Not yet, by my faith,’ said Pat, ‘but he keepsa 
devil of a thinking! 








A MAN AND TIGER COMBAT. 


Tue next scene was of a far more awful character. A man 
entered the arena armed only with a Coorg knife, and clothed 
in short trowsers, which hardly covered his hips, and extended 
half way down his thighs. The instrument which he wielded 
in his right hand was a very heavy blade, something like the 
coulter of aplough, about two feet long, and full three inches 
wide, gradually diminishing towards the handle, with which 
itformed a right angle. The knite is used with great dexterity 
by the Coorgs; being swung round in the hand before the blow 
isinflicted, and then brought into contact with the object in. 
tended to be struck with g force and effect truly astounding.— 
The champion who now presented himself before the rajah, was 
about to be opposed to a tiger, which he volunteered to encoun. 
ter alinost naked, and armed only with the weapon I have just 
deseribed, He was rather tall, with a slight figure, but hig 
chest was deep, his arms long and muscular. His legs were 
thin, yet the action of the muscles was perceptible with every 
movement: Whilst the freedom of his gait and the few contor. 
tions he perfurmed, preparatory to the hazardous enterprise 
with which he was about to engage, showed that he possessed 
ee activity, combined with no ordinary de gree of 
strength. 





The expression of his countenance was absolutely sublime 
when he gave the signal for the tiger to be let loose; it was the 
very concentration of moral energy, the index ofa high and set- 
tled resulution, His body glistened with the oil which had 
been rubbed over it in order to promote the elasticity of his 
liinbs. He raised his arm for several moments above his head 
when he made the motion to admit his enemy into the arena, 
The bars of a large cave were instantly lifted from above, a 
huge roval tiger sprang forward and stood before the Coorg, 
waving his tail slowly backward and forward, erecting the hair 
upon it, and uttering asurpressed howl. The animal first look- 
ed atthe man, then at the rajah and his court, who were seated 
to see the sports, but did not appear at all uneasy in its present 
state of freedom; it was evidently confounded at the novelty of 
its position, Atter a short survey, it turned suddenly around 
and bounded intoits cage; from which the keeper who stood 
above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried to force it, but in 
vain. The bars were then dropped, and several crackers fas- 
tened to its tail which projected through one of the intervals, 

A lighted inateh was put into the hand of the Coorg, the bars 
were again raised, and the crackers ignited. The tiger now 
darted into the arena with a terrific vell; and while the erack- 
ers were exploding, it leaped, turned, and writhed, asif in a 
state of franc excitement. Jt at length crouched in a corner, 
asacat does when alarmed. Meanwhile, its retreat had been 
cut off by securing the cage. During the explosions of the 
crackers, the Coorg stood watching his enemy, and at length 
advanced towards it with a slow but firm step. ” "The tiger rou- 
sed itselfand retreated, the furonhis back being erect, and its 
tail apparently dilated to twice its usual size. It was not at all 
disposed to commence hostilities, but its resolute foe was not to 
beevaded, Fixing his eyes intently upon the deadly creature, 
he advaneed with the same measured step, the tiger retreating 
as before, but still presenting his front to its enemy. The 
Coorg now stopped suddenly; then moving slowly back ward, 
the tiger raised itself toits full height, curved its back to the 
necessary segment for a spring, and lashed its tail, evidently 
meditating mischief. ‘The man continued to retire; and so 
soon as he was at so great a distance that the fixed expression 
of uiseye was no longer distinguishable, the ferocious brute 
made a sudden bound forward, crouched, and sprung witha 
short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for this, leap- 
ed actively on one side, and as the tiger reached the ground, 
swung round his heavy knife, and brought it with irresistable 
force upon the animal's hind leg, just above the joint. The 
bone was instantly severed, and the tiger effectually prevented 
from making a second spring. ‘The wounded beast roared: but 
turning suddenly upon the Coorg, who had by this time retired 
several vards, advanced fierecly upon him, his wounded leg 
hanging loose in the skin, showing that it was broken. The 
tiger, now excited toa pitch of reckiess rage, rushed forward on 
its three legs towardsits adversary, who,stood with his heavy 
knife upraised, calmly awaiting the encounter. As soon as 
the savage creature was within hisreach, he brought down the 
huge weapon upon his head, witha foree which nothing could 
resist, laid openthe skull from ear to ear, and the vanquished 
foe feildead athis feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the 
animal's hide, madea dignified salaam to the rajah, and retired 
amid the loud acclamationsof the spectators.—Oriental Annual. 








INVENTIONS. 


A ust of part of the discoveries and practical improvements 
in the Arts and Sciences, totally unknown to our ancestors and 
made since 1765—very proper to be carried in the pocket, and 
inserted in historical and statistical publications. 

1765, the old Steam Engine improved. 1769, Ancient Reli- 
gionsin India. 1774, Patent (or bird) Shot. 1775, Carronades, 
Spinning Cotton by Steam Power. 1782, Air Balloons, Her- 
schell’s ‘Telescope and four new Planets, To unstop the Lachry- 


| mal Duct,Reeovering Drowned Persons, Suspenders,Umbrellas, 


Cut Nails. 1792, The Hydrautic Press, Telegraphs. 1794, The 
back operation for the Stone. 1800, Powerof Percussion, Gal- 
vanism, The new Names in Chemistry. 1803, The Argand 
Lamp, Boring the Earth for Water, Coal, &c. 1804, Lunar 
Observations, Roman Cement, (Septria,) Gas Light. 1808, The 
Science of Geology, Sugar Cultivated in Louisiana. 1809, 
The Nautical Almanac, Navigation by Steam Power, Stereo 
type Plates, the Kine Puck, The Circular Saw, Sugar extracte 

from the root of the Beet, Anthracite Coal, Lithographic Im 
pressions. 1816, Musical Boxes. 1817,The Safety Lamp,Chain 
Cables. 1520, Chronometers perfected, Power Looms fot 
Clothes, Stockings, &c. Tread Mills for prison discipline, The 
Stomach Pump, Railways, Gold, Lead, and Coal Mines in the 
United States, Craniology. 1828, Steam Guns, Steam Cat 
riage. 1832, Gum Elastic Shoes, &c.—New York Gaselle. 
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fa RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. ; | 


Ween the British army under Lord Cornwallis entered New| 


DWIGHT AND DENNIE. 
Some years since, as Dr. Dwight was travelling-through New 


. os * H srepy > ¢ Le t } » sta > ste } > 4 pu- 
Jersey, I was with a detachment of Col. Durkee’s regiment | Jersey, he chanced to stop in the stage hotel in one of its popu 


and some riflemen at Haverstraw, on the banks of the Hudson, | 
watching the movements of two 74 gun ships lying at Tappan | 
Bay. On one occasion, several British boats were seen to take | 


lar towns forthe night. Atalate hour of the same evening ar- 
rived also at the inn Mr. Dennie, who had the misfortune to 
learn from the landlord that his beds were all paired with 


Pi | sre ne va] ler , , oe . © —_ 
possession of some vessels near the western shore, containing | lodgere, exce pt one occupied by the cele brated Dr. Dwight. 
fiour. As they were approaching, sure of their prey, we par- Show me to his apartment,’ exclaimed Dennie; falthough lam 

» - J a ? " 


aded on the bank, and gave them sucha warm reception, that, 
thev were glad to return. 

Soon after Fort Lee was abandoned, we were ordered to join| 
the main body of the army. ‘This was in November; and we| 
were two or tliree weeks on our march, being obliged to take | 
a circuitous route to avoid the enemy, through the whole| 
breadth of the state. Much of the way we were employed in| 
guarding stores, &c., among which were a quantity of leaden | 
weights, for bullets, trom windows in New-York. We had | 
frequently little skirmishes with British light-horsemen, and | 
also suffered greatly on our march from cold and hunger, as we | 


had neither blankets nor provisions, our quartermaster having , 
been taken prisoner, and our stores fallen into the enemy's 
hands. Atnight we were exposed to the snows and the open 
air, with fires kindled of rails, and were constantly harrassed | 
by the scouts of the enemy. ‘T'he inhabitants also, who were 
many of them tories, would often accost us on our retreat, 
crying, ‘Scamper, you Yankee dogs, red coats will have you! 
This, from my own countrymen, was indeed cruel to bear. | 
We however joined the army, to share with them still greater | 
privations and dangers. | 

On the night ot the 26th of December, 1776, the American | 
army crossed the Delaware river in order to attack a body of 
Hessians, under Colonel Rawle, quartered at Trenton. ” At} 
daylight, on the morning of the 27th, we entere®ME Village. | 

The hail and rain which was then falling, rendered our ex-| 
pedition somewhat uncomfortable, but probably led the enemy 
to consider themselves more secure, as we were among them 
before they were scarcely aware of our approach. 

Gen. Mercer commanded the division to which I belonged, | 
being the advance guard. Gen. Washington was engaged in | 
directing the maneuvers of the whole. | 

The striking of a musket ball ina post near me, while on| 
the march, gave us the first indication that we were discover- 
ed. This was immediately succeeded by the firing of the | 
Hessians’ cannon. ‘I'v avoid these, we filed off from the main | 
road to the right, attacked and immediately silenced them. | 
Several of the encmy were left dead, and the remainder saved | 
themselves by fliglt, leaving four brass field pieces in our| 
hands. These we left, and hastened the pursuit. The Hes- 
sians having spent Christmas night in revelling, were wholly 
unprepared for this unexpected attack, and made but little re- 
sistance. They were driven out of the road into an open field, 
and were endeavoring to retreat to a wood not far off: but| 
Washington anticipating the attempt, had placed a body of 
troops in ambush to intercept them, who suddenly arose, and 
the Hessians seeing no hope of escape, surrendered on the | 


i 


pasa | few words are more emphatic than many. ‘4nd thou Brutus,’ 
vo ; conveyed a keener reproach than any multiplication of lan- 
. : guage could have done. Sheridan coupled epithets exactly 
risoners by the Is var ap +e chat at ee , aa : } 

prisoners by the rebels, they would be killed and eaten.—They | synonomous in his speaking, but he seldom falls into the same 
| inadvertency in his writings. Junius is one of the most correct 


slot ’ ) | writers in the English language. 
weeping as he went. On being asked what was the matter, | on tie 


It was said they had been taught, that if they were taken 


were conducted across the Delaware, and some of them ap- 
peared very much dejected. One young ensign, [ observed 


he replied, ‘The Hesseman march in the mud to-day, to-morrow 
hangup.” On being assured that he should not be injured, he 
appeared overjoyed, and exclaimed, ‘Good, good, officer.’ 
Several Americans were killed and wounded in the attack, 
and more of the enemy. 


7 > . > 1 e } . al . 
When we returned through the village after the battle, 1) cluded, an old memberarose and said, *This gentleman’s speech | 


saw a Hessian suldier who had been wounded, hanging ina 
saddler’s shop, by the sleeves of his shirt, and dead.—Rather 
than fall alive into our hands he had put an end to his existence. 

A young man of my acquaintance was severely wounded in 
the action with a bullet, and died two days afterwards. Five 
orsix of us who knew him, dug a grave on the banks of the 
Delaware, laid a rough board on the bottom, and one on each 
side, then placed the body between them—laid another board 
above, and covered him with the earth and left him. This 
was a mournful funeral to me,—but its impression was soon 


forgotten amid the more severe trials which followed.—Bu/- 
falo Patriot. 





PROFESSOR WILSON AND HOGG. 


AxouT this time the Scottish Review, a quarterly periodical, 
was in its glory, and the Shepherd was an occasional contribu- 
tor to its pages. Among other articles from his pen, appeared 
a critique on the ‘Isle of Palms,’ (then just published,) in 
which, after expatiating with characteristic enthusiasm on th 
delight he had experienced from its pages, he esteemed itasa 
indispensable part of the critic’s vocation to find fault, and| 
thought he had detected a glaring one in Mr. Wilson’s send-!| 
ing his hero and heroine over some hundred miles of ocean in| 
an open boat, without having stocked it with provisions. Jt| 
was not the length or peril of the way, butthe want of prorant | 
that Hogg so bitterly complained of. An introduction to its! 
author took place soon after this, and the story was brought! 
above-board. / =a 

‘Ye ken,’ said Hogg, ‘it was arrant nonsense to set a man! 
and wife sailing awa’ ower the sea wi? naething to fill their: 
stomachs but the cauld wind. Ye should most certainly hae | 
put some store of provisions in the boat.’ . } 
Ps oe ee ge Mr. en somewhat amused at James, | 
Sy dese on po water only a single nights and, moreover, 

ell you, filling the belly is scarcely among the poetical | 
occupations. You kndW sir, they may have had bread and! 
cheese in their pockets, without me taking the trouble of men-| 
toning that in the poem.? % | 

‘Faith, I dare say you're right after a’,’ said the Shepherd, | 
With a sagacious shake of the head; ‘I dare say you're right; 


b : . e 1 
nce the thing never struck me, poeta 


e 
n 


a strangei to the Rey. Dr., perhaps] may bargain with him tot 


NEW-YORK. 


A ¥act, which gors to show the rapid increase of the city of 
New-York, is mentioned in a late number of the Commercial 
Gazette. It is this:—That forty-five years ago that city was 
exceeded in population by more than Firrs cities in Europe— 
and that it has now outstripped them all six. ‘These are Lon- 
don, whose population is 1,500,0000—P aris, 280,000—Constan- 
tinople, 500,000—St. Petersburg, 350,000—Naples, 350,000— 
Vienna, 300,000. 


| my lodging.” ‘The landlord accordingly waited on Mr. Dennie 


| mention Dennie.—*Dennie, the Editor of the Portiolio,’ says the 


| ‘Veni vedi vici’ is more eloquent than many of the flowery para- 


| — Scott. 


| and application of speech imply a tacit promise of truth, speech 


to the Doctor's room and there teft him to introduce himself. 
The Doctor, although in his night-gown, cap, and slippers, 
and just ready to resign himself to the refreshing arms of Som- 
nus, politely requested the stranger intruder to be seated.— 
Struck with the physiognomy of his companion, he then unbent 
his austere brow, and commenced a literary conversation. ‘The 
names of Washington, Franklin, Rittenhouse, and a host ol 
distinguished literary characters, for some time gave a zest and 
an interest to the conversation, until Dr. Dwight chanced to 





POPULATION. 
Tur population of New-York, is 270,000—Philadelphia, 


200,000—Boston, 78,000—Baltimore, 92,000—New Orleans, 
60,000—Charleston, 34,000—Cincinnati, 31,000. 





CLEOPATRA. 


Creoratra’s Needle has been recently transported from Alex- 


Doctor in a rhapsody, tis the Addison of the United States—the andria, (in Egypt,) where it rested on its original pedestal up- 


father of American belles-lettres? 


But, sir,’ continued he, Sis it wards of eighteen centuries, to Mngland. 


it is sixty feet in 


: } 9 . -_ Ps . . ghaft wad 1 10 ne 
not astonishing that a man of such genius, fancy, and feeling, height, and 1s composed of a single shaft of Thebaic stone: 


should abandon himself to theinebriating bowl? 

‘Sir, said Dennic, Syouare mistaken. 
acquainted with Dennie for several years, and I never knew or 
saw him intoxicated.’ ‘Sir,’ says the Doctor, you err. 1 have 
information froma particular friend; lam confident that I ain 
right, and you are wrong.’ Dennie now ingeniously changed 





and at the base it is seven feet square. 
{ have been intimately | two of these shaits or ncedles; one has been thrown down and 
| broken to pieces. They were both wholly covered with hiero- 
glyphies; and were among the wonders and curiosities of the 
far-famed and ancient country of Egypt.—American Magazine. 


There were, originally, 





the conversation to the ciergy, remarking that Abercrombe and 
Mason were among the most distinguished divines—neverthe- 
less, he considered Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College, the 
most learned theologian, the first logician, and the greatest poct 
that America has produced. ‘But, sir,? continued Dennie, 
‘there are traits in his character, undeserving so wise and great 
aman, of the most detestable description; he is the greatest bigot 
and dogmatist of the age. 

‘Sir, says the Doctor,*you are grossly mistaken; I am inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. Dwight, and I know to the contra- 
ry.’ ‘Sir,’ says Dennie, ‘you are mistaken; | have it rom an 
intimate acquaintance of his, whom I am confident would not 
tell me an untruth.’ ‘No more slander,’ says the Doctor, ‘1 am 
Dr. Dwight, of whom youspeak.? ‘And I, too,’ exclaimed Den- 
nie, fam Mr. Dennie, of whom you spoke. 

The astonishment of Dr. Dwight may be better conceived 
than told, Sutlice it to say, they mutually shook hands and 
were extremely happy in each other's acquaintance. 














SPEAKERS AND WRITERS. 


Tue prevailing fault in American writers is verbosity; most 
of our orators fall into the same error. In speaking, however, 
it is more excusable than in writing, as it sometimes impresses 
any thing on the memory of the auditors. But, in general, 


It is remarked thatthey who 
think clearly always express themselves in few words. Cwsar’s 
| phrases of Cicero. During the revolutionary war, a young 
| speaker occupied the attention of an assembly for a long time, 
| with what he considered a classical harangue, but in which the 
| matter bore no proportion to the words. When he had con- 





| puts me in mind of the fire-fly, it just gives light enough to 


show its own insignificance.’ ‘I'his sententious reply was suffi- 
cint to overturn all that the other had said, and the question was 
carried against him; so uselessis a labored speech withoutargu- 
ment, 


THE WOURNER. 


Tue mourner banquets on memory ; making that which seems 
the poison of life its aliment. During the hours of regret we 
recall the images of departed joys, and in weeping over each 
tender remembrance, tears so softly shed embalm the wounds 
of grief. ‘Tobe denied the privilege of pouring forth our love 
and our lamentations over the grave of one who in life was our 
| happiness, is to shut up the soul of the survivor in a solitary 
| tomb, where the bereaved heart pines in secret till it breaks 
| with the fulness of uncommunicated sorrow: but listen to the 
| mourner; give his feelings way, and, like the river rolling from 
| the hills into the valley, they will flow with a gradually gentle 
| stream, till they become lost in time’s wide ocean.—Miss Porter. 








AFFLICTION. 


Tere are those to whoma sense of religion has come in 
storm and — : there are those whom ithas summoned amid 
scenes of revelry and idle vanity: there are those too who have 
heard ‘its still small voice? amid rural leisure and placid retire- 
ment. But perhaps the knowledge which causeth not to err, 
is most frequently impressed upon the mind during the seasons 
of affliction; and tears are the softened showers which cause 
the seed of heaven to spring and take root in the human heart. 


TRUTH. 
WE are bound to speak truth to our neighbor; for the use 


having been given us for no other purpose. Itis not a compact 
between one private man and another: it is a common compact 
of mankind in general, and akind of right of nations, or rather 
a law of nature. Whoever tells an untruth violates this law 








THE NHUMORIST. 


EARLY RISING. 


A Farner, exhorting his son to carly rising, related a story of 


a person who early one morning found a large sun of money. 


Well, replied the youth, but the person who lost it rose earlier. 





Marruceis like a flaring candle light 

Placed in a window of a summer night, . 
Attracting all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there; 
Those that are out butt heads against the panc, 
And those within butt to get out again. 





A catiant old gentleman of the name of Page,finding a young 
lady’s glove at a watering place, presented it to her with the 
following words: 

If from your glove you take the letter G, 

Your glove is dove, which I devote to thee. 


To which the lady returned the following neat answer: 


If from your Page, you take the letter P, 
Your Page is age, and that won’t do for me. 





Mizton when blind marrieda shrew. The Duke of Bucking- 
hamcalledherarose. ‘iam no judge of colors,’ replied Milton, 
‘and it may be so—for | feel the thorns daily.’ 





¢Wuat are you doing there, Solomon,’ said the master of a 
3road-river boat, a few evenings since, as he had made his cable 
fast to a tree for the night—‘i’m only jist drivin a nail in the 
beat at the edge of the water, to sce if the river will rise any 
afore morning.’ 





SELECTED POETRY. 


TO THE PRIMROSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF SCORN-LAW RHYMES.’ 


Surety that manis pure in thought and deed, 
Whom spirits teach in breeze-borne melodies; 
For he finds tongues in every flower and weed, 
And admonition in mute harmonies; 
Erect he moves, by Truth and Beauty led, 
And climbs his throne, forsuch a monarch meet, 
To gaze on valleys, thataround him spread, 
Carpet the hall of Heaven beneath his feet. 
How like a trumpet, under all the skies 
Blown to convene all forms that love his beams 
Light specks in splendor to the poet’s eyes, 
Oer dizzy rocks, and woods, and headlong streams! 
How like the voice of woman, when she sings, 
Too her beioved, of love and constancy, 
The vernal odors, o’cr the murmurings 
Of distant waters, pour their melody 
Into his soul, mix’d with the throstle’s song 
And the wren’s twitter! Welcome then, again, 
Love-listening Primrose! ‘Though not parted long, 
We meet, like lovers, after years of pain; 
Oh, thou bringest blissiul childhood back to me! 
Thou still art loveliest in the loneliest place; 
Still, as of old, day glows with love for thee, 
And reads our Heavenly Father in thy face. 
Surely thy thoughts are humble and devout, 
Flower of the pensive gold! for why should Heaven, 
Deny to thee his noblest boon of thought, 
If to earth’s demigods ’tis vainly given? 
Answer me, sinless sister! Thou hast speech, 
Though silent. Fragrance is thy éloquence, 





and common compact. 











Beauty thy language; and thy smile might teach 
Ungrateful man to pardon Providence. ' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





AMBITION. 


Ampition, with a power sublime, 
Rich tribute of the soul will claim; 
And’round the heart, green in its prime, 
Encircle like a wreath of flame: 
And frenzied by the feverish heart, 
Wild and right onthe pulses beat. 


How swells the youthful spirit, when 

It tears the Future's veii aside, 
And views itself, high over men, 

With brow erect, and step of pride, 
With fervor pressing fastand free, 
While round it rings Fame’s harmony! 


With quenchless thirst the spirit burns, 
And, gazing on the muster roll 
Of heroes of the past, it spurns 
A ineaner impulse—and would scroll 
The heavens—and with lightning write 
Its name on high in fadeless light. 


And in its all-inspiring dreams, 
Ambition’s is a sunbright clime, 

Without a cloud todim its gleams— 
Without a sound to drown the chime 

Of fairy harps, which ever play, 

And wrap the soul in heaven away. 


Oh, to the fervid spirit, Life 
Seems buta fair enchanted scene, 
Where Woman's smile, with fondness rife, 
Flin: sonthe heart unfading sheen— 
And Man, with praises loud and long, 
Chaunts to the ear a ceascless song. 


Brightest visions throng his slumbers— 
Wildest pulses stir hig heart— 

From each scene in countless numbers. 
Formsot love and beauty start. 


oman, with a smile like heaven 

WwW » with le | is 
Waves her hand and becks him on— 

Heroes, who for Fame have striven, 


Point him to the goal they ’ve won. 


Fame, a crown of laurel wreathing, 
Sofily whisp’ring her commands, 

Of glory and of conquest breathing, 
In the distant sunlight stands. 


Wild flowers o’er his path are springing, 
Incense floats on every wind— 
Brightest birds are blithely singing, 
Watting magic to his mind. 
Thus, with a prospect to his eye, 
Than poets’ pictures far more dear, 
The youth begins his journey high, 
With heart unmoved by quaking fear, 
To Fame’s far fane—nor deamsthat night 
Can ever wrap that clime of light. 


°T is well ’t were so—for who would tread 
That path of peril and of storm, 
Unless a heaven of light were spread 
Wide o’er it—and a radiance warm 
Played on the heart with kindly cheer— 
And soft delusion charmed the ear? T) M-B 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


THE WINNING AND THE GAINING CANDIDATE. 


I rounp my uncle Stephen, just what my father had told me 
he was, when Lstarted for Ohio, ‘the queerest old toad that ever 
hopped.’—Forever and ever, with his limbless leg of a panta- 
loon, was he riding or hopping about, his broad face covered 
with a perennial smile, and his well-filled pocket open to any 
that pleased to put their hand therein. He might have be cn 
worth millions, and in Congress long ago,—but his countless 
acres were one halflent out to poor folks; and polities—hislitth 
good natured, turn-up nose turned-up more than ever at.—He 
was better content to ride old Jenny round the country and set 


down this mau forfive years, rent free, on that spot,—and that | has better talents, than you, Sam; and though his notions vary | 


grounds were pleasanter, he thought, than any other grounds 


bo-peep with 
then the library, with its busts, a: 


apa through the thick clusters of roses—and 


just reached them,’—no wouder these things made the old man 
lhappy:—and no wonder that when | was domiciled among 
them, my heart leapt too. 

‘To be sure, my cousin Sylvia, of whom I had dreamt strange 


was much tooyoung for me and not very pretty,--though as 





arch and roguisi, asfull of merriment and godness too,—as any 


little spirit that ever trundled a body about. And I, thanks to 


Ohio Statutes! 
1 Alas! there I mistook. 

One morning my uncle took my arm, and we walked to the 
j Village together; Lhad been in town only a week,and knew 


| nothing of the buildings, so thata little, newly-painted and but | 


sed me; buta sign therein, did,—it wasmy own name at tull 
jlength, with the cold-blooded adjunet—*Attorney at Law. 

‘This is your home, Sam,’ said my uncle, ‘your books will be 
here inan hour or two.’ 

*Why,—why,—indeed §&; 
but really | thought, according to your laws——’ 

‘Uh yes you can, yes you can,’ said he, breaking in on my 
seared excuses,—* Yes you can, my dear fellow,--yes you can; 
practice in my way is easy;’ and so, setting me down, off he 
been going tohang me too, ‘And now,’ said he, when I, that 
is, Samuel White, Attorney, &c,? was fairly nailed up on the 
outer wall,—‘spend to-day in fixing your books, and making 
out alist, and to-morrow L171 show you how to practice, and if 
you don’t make much, you at least, won't lose,“—and off he 
jumped again to do some chore or other for Tom, Dick, or 
Iarry. 

That was a dark day with me, for all my hopes of romps, 
rides, and romance was sacrificed, as | thought, toone = quire 





Mammon, of some notoriety ;—however Ll classed my books, 
jand made my catalogue. 

} Next morning my uncle was there early, and presently a cli- 
}ent of his, who began a long tale about ‘Mose Carter, and how 
ihe ‘da kind o? coutrarcted with him &c.’ the upset of which 
was, he was legally liable to Mose for not performing a foolish 
; contract, 

‘We'll see’ said my uncle, ‘call again Thursday, John,’ and 
hurrying me to horseback, trotted off to Mose Carter’s, got the 
town again, and debited the unfortunate John. ‘There Sam,’ 
says he, *ihat’s the way I want you to practice law for those 
whom I tell you deserve it. There has not been a case in 
court irom this place for two years, since I drove the last blood- 
sucker away; and if you ’re brisk and careful, there shan’t be 
another, boy,--and for the profit, leave that tome.’ 

[thought of the matter sume time,—it Was a new way oi 
practising law, ceriainly. 

Things went on well, I became known and popular, was hap- 
py inmaking othersso, and spent Sunday at my uncle’s very 
pleasantly. 


The next year L was to live with him; the present 


me; and my uncle might, 1 knew, command half the votes in 
the county, though he never had swayed one, and I began to 
‘it’s 


a poor trade,’ said he, ‘you *re a man, Sam, of common abilities 


think of running forrepresentative. I named it tohim. 
and nothing more, and will do more good in a month where 
you are now, than inten years of legislation? 

‘But Sir,’ L answered, ‘though I like the business very well, 
| l gives me no chance to come forward.’ 
‘And pray, Sam, what do you want to come forward for? 
‘Why,’ L replied, ‘I have ambition, as other voung menhave.’ 


it the right kind, my dear boy! 


‘Is said my uncle, laying his 
hand on ni I 
what vou ought to live for; and whether you will best answer 
the ends of life by working as you do now, or by spouting coin- 
monplaces in Congress’—and off he hobbled to his books. 
I did think, long and honestly; I concluded that my own in- 
ward, moral growth, and the happiness of others, was best pro- 
lesa d by meas I was; and thought I kicked politics into the 
kennel. But when a committee waited on me, to beg I would 
run against Mr. Lamb for the Senate, I began to take anothes 
view of the case, and at length, without consulting my unele, 
determined I must obey the will of the people,—and consented. 





story,and asked his vote,—‘L can’t give it to you,’ said he, ‘1 
know Mr. Lamb well; he’s older and more experienced, and 


man for ten yearson other spot—than to be President of the | more from my own, I rely as much on his honesty, and much 


Bank or the Union, or both together. 
His house was as pleasant as a house could be, and his 


more on his judgment.’ 


‘Well, said I, ‘at any-rate you ‘ll do what you can for me?” 





SEBEL, 
ever were; and no wonder, when that little witch of a Sylvia 
was there to jump up from behind a gooseberry bush, or play | 


its pictures, and its mystic | 


apparatus of retorts and batteries;—where they studied togeth-| 


er;—and the porch where they sang together among the honey-| 


suckles; andthe smooth lawn that sloped down to the lane; | 


and the orchard, with its peaches, ‘su high up that papa’s crutch | 


could not practice law for one year at least.— | 


just white-washed office into which we went, nothing surpri-| 


r—I’m much obliged to you,—|} 


hopped fora man to hang my sign:—I almost wished he’d | 


contract destroyed, paid him ten dollars damages, rode back to | 


was one of study and probation. At last politics came up to| 


y army—think well what God made you for, and | 


The next day I saw the old gentleman, told him the whole | 


NT 
| ‘All the benefit in my power,’—was his answer,—and I py. 
sued my way musing on the beauties of honesty and franknegs, 

It promised to be ahard tug. Most thought my uncle 
course supported me, and my chance seemed bright; but when 
it was rumored he would vote for Lamb, bets were two to on. 
againstme. I need not trace the growth of a strong stock of 
Jealousy, and some rank suckers of Envy which came up aboy; 
this time round my ambition; it is enough to say I was soon 
cold to my rival, then cutting, and at last contemptuous, and qj. 
most insulted him; of all which my uncle was informed, though 


he said nothing. 
Atlength came the day of the election,x—and my defeat; in 
the evening I was roused from a stupor of mortified vanity, ang 


I found the rooms lighted; at one end of the, library a throne 
of quaint style, and the room full of Sylvia’s school-mates— 
‘What is this?’ said 1to my frank patron who was directing and 


overseeing. 


| 
’ 
| 
j 
| 
thingsamong my dreams of fame, and wealth, and marriage,— | unkind feeling,—by an invitation to my uncle's. 
} 
| 
| 


| The celebration of a victory,’ said he,—‘school-girls, like all 
| young people, are ambitious you know,—so we have had a lit. 
| tle competition, and a prize, and now the conqueror is to be 
crowned.’ 
‘Oh ho!’ I ericd, so my little cousin is queen to-night. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘no; she’s the conquered, not the queen.’ 


have thought him crazy to celebrate the defeat of his own 
child in his own house ;—and almost doubted his sanity when 
the music broke forth, the procession entered, the successful 
maiden ascended the throne, and my dear defeated Sylvia 
came forward, with a crown of flowers culled from her own 
most choice exotics, and with a kiss anda smile, placed them 
upon herrival’shead. ‘Rivalry and competition,’ said my uncle, 
‘must exist in the world; by this little ceremony I try to take 
from them their envenomed sting. 


By the way, Sam,I want 
you to dine here to-morrow, and meet our new representative,’ 


I drew along breath, kissed Sylvia, and backed out of the room. 
That night the old Adamand I had a very hard tussle of it. 
The moral of my uncle’s entertainment was not lost on me, 


however, and toward morning I became reasonably Christian, 
and very much exhausted. A fast trot, a few kind acts, anda 
little fresh air confirmed my Christianity, and recruited my ex- 
haustion; so that I went up to meet my opponent full of kind- 
ness, and not devoid of shame. 


I found thein inthe garden; extending my handto Mr. Lamb, 





I told him how I had felt, and how I had been cured,—congrat- 


ulated him on his election, expressed my sense of his superior 
itv, and swallowed half an apple to keep my heart from jump- 
ingoutof my mouth My uacle thanked me warmly; told me 
to bring up my baggage the next dav, and live with him hence- 
ferth,— ‘and now,’ le added, 1 claim your thanks, my boy; I 
promised to benefit you all I could, and, thank Heaven! have 


been instrumental in dving more for you than fifty elections are 
worth. 


You ’ve taken a great step, Sam; 


the many qualifications needful fora higher place than any 
legislature.’ 

‘What is that?’ said I, eagerly. 

‘Heaven! 

It was an excellent dinner, and I never enjoyed one more; | 
could have sung and danced all the time 1 was eating it,—so 
light was my heart; and when my uncle filled to Sthe winning 
my buinper;—and not the less did my 
rival, when, turning to me, the good old man, with tears of joy 
{in his eyes, drank ‘to the gainer by the election,—who, though 
J. H. P. 


candidate,’ I drained 


defeated by another, had subdued himself.’ 





LITERARY SKETCHES. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF THE ‘HISTORY OF LITERATCRE.’ 


NOs VeeeeCONSTANTINOPOLITAN LITERATURE, 





ALeExivs was succeeded by his son John Comnenus, whose 


reign of twenty-five vears was distinguished rather by military 
events, than decided efforts for the advancement of literature, 
although its interests were not neglected amidst the turmoils 0 


war. John’s predominant passion was the love of military glory, 
and when this once takes possession of the mind, there is room 
tor littleelse. At this period, however, flourished a historian 


who acquired no little reputation and who deserves to be men- 


tioned in thissketeh. John Zonaras, was an officer of the im- 


perial court, but being driven by domestic afflictions to seek 
repose in the retirement of a convent he there composed his 
‘Annals of History,’ from the earliest times to the death 4 
Alexius. This work although brief gnd concise in its details, 
contains much valuable information in relation to the Easter 
Empire, hotelsewhere to be found. 

From the foiiowing apology prefixed to his work, he see™ 
to have thought that his style and manner of narration, requit- 
| ed some explanation. ‘If all its parts’ says he, ‘be not proper 

ly finished, the reader must beindulgent. Perhaps, in this™? 


| 

| 

} 

! : 

Had it been any one but my queer toad of an uncle I should. 


gained one more of 


: 
{ 
| 


> 
“be 
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-ement, I was not provided with the necessary works, per- 
reur ’ 


3 the aut 7 A oe 
to events, which accounts, therefore, to avoid prolixity, 
tne 


[ passed over. And let no one wonder, or blame the narration, 
aon its parent, should the diction be found various, and not 
~ ays like itself. Obliged to borrow from others, I took their 
pat language; when I added from myself, it was my wish 
nal to preserve some uniformity, to imitate the writer 
whom I copied.’ 
During the reign of Manuel, the successor of John Comnenus, 
which continued thirty-seven years, literature exhibited the 
juctuations incident toa state of almost perpetual warfare. In 
jis reign, however, flourished Eustathius, bishop of Thessolo- 
nica, WhO, instead of being entirely devoted to theology, com- 
osed acommentary on the Illiad and Odycasy of Humer, in 
three folio volu:nes, still extant, 
After the death of Manuel in the year 1189, the remaining 
years of the twelfth century, present only a succession of rev- 


olutions, calamities and bloodshed. Stimulated by avarice and | 


unhallowed ambition murders succeeded murders, and revolu- 
tions succeeded revolutions. In the year 1195 Isaac Angelus 
was dethroned by Alexius, and in 1204, Constantinople was 
taken by the Latins, and suffered all the horrors of pillage from 
a rude and barbarous soldiery. The excesses of the Goths 
and Vandals when they poured their armed legions upon the 
Roman empire, were even exceeded by those of Christian knights 
and their followers. ‘The noblest monuments of art, which 
had been collected and preserved by successive sovereigns 
were destroyed through mere wantonness; pens, inkstands and 
paper were displayed in the streets by these semi-barbarians, 
asthe arms ofa race of students and scribes, and many valua- 
ble libraries were utetrly destroyed in the pillage of a christian 
city, by troops bearing on their standard the insignia of the 
christian faith, and who were the avowed champions and de- 
fenders of the religion of the cross. ‘The palaees of the rich,’ 
says Mills in his history of the Crusades, ‘and the meanest 
houses of the poor, were explored for plunder by the cruel dili- 
gence of the victors. Then sacrilegious hands tore away the 
ornaments of the churches; the coffins of the Emperors were 


broken open, and the mouldered imperial vestments were strip- | 


ped from the corpse of Justinian; the rich and beautiful altar of 
Santa Sophia was destroyed, and the chair of the patriarch was 
dishonored by the Bachanalian songs via fiend in the shape of 
afemale.’ ‘To such extent are the passions of men carried when 
influenced by avarice, united with religious hatred. How 
different from that benevolence and love, that kindred feeling 
of kindness which the true christian bears towards his fellow 
christians, whatever may be the difference of sect. 


The capture of the city, and the consequent subversion of the 
Greek throne, induced inany Greek scholars to emigrate to dif- 
ferent parts of the Eastand West. Some sought refuge in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, where they inspired a Dante, a Petrarch, 
anda Boccacio, with that taste for Greek literature which they 
successfully cultivated, and which, although it fell, ina great 


; : : omy 
degree, into disuse on their death, was not entirely extin- 


guished. 

During the sixty years the throne of Constantinople was filled 
by a succession oi princes of the Latin race, learning did not 
flourish in the imperial city. Engaged in prosecuting their 
wars against the Saracens, and in defending their feeble em- 


pire from the attacks of their enemies, literature and science | 
engaged but little attention; war and the exercises calculated to 
form the soldier, were alone deemed worthy the notice of war- | 


like nobles and their no less warlike followers. But whilst the 
Latin Emperors were thus careless of the interests of learning, 
Theodore Lasearis, who had erected his standard, at Nice, in 


Bythinia, and who was honored with the title of Emperor, col- | 


lected around him a few learned Greeks, and evineed an anx- 


ious desire to promote the cause of education and prevent the | 


literature of his country from falling into irretrievable ruin.— 


His steps were followed by his immediate successors John Du- | 
The former was remarkable for his soli- | 


cas,and Theodore II. 
citude to promote the advancement of learning, and the latter 
employed his limited means in the same noble and generous 
cause, and tu their exertions are we probably indebted for the 
preservation of many of those works of antiquity, which adorn 
the literature of past times. 

Among the writers of this period Nicetas of Chona, may be 
Mentioned as one of the most prominent. 
ed for his eloquence and his learning, and filled several import- 


ant public stations before Constantinople fell under the domin- | 


lon of the Latins. When Theodore Lascaris founded the em- 
pire of Nice, Nicetas went thither, and composed his ‘Annals,’ 
which comprised a history of the principal events of the empire 


from the year 1118 to 1206. ‘Many sound reflections’ says | 
Benington ‘are dispersed through this work, which though it is | 


hot destitute of classical taste, is yet marred by some affectation, 
and after the fall of his country, the author inveighs against the 
Latins without moderation.’ Nor can we be surprised at this 
when we revert to the circumstances which attended the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, and the downfall of the ancient empire. 
Patriotism and love of country would denounce the excesses 


He was distinguish- , 





; ‘ meageea 
| perpetrated on that occasion. Contemporary, with Nicetas, was 


hors of these works disagreed in their accounts of George Acropolite, who was distinguished for his erudition, 


/and his admirers claim for him equality with Aristotle in phi- 
| losophy, and with Plato in the attic charms of a sublime theol- 
ogy. But, few if any of the writers of those times were justly 
| entitled to claim such equality ; they possessed neither the vigor 
| of style, the profundity of thought, nor the sublime eloquence 
| that distinguished these celebrated philosophers of the proudest 
| days of Grecian literature. 
| Inthe year 1261, Michael Paleologus ascended the throne of 
Constantinople, but being almost exclusively occupied in secur- 
ing the throne he had recuvered from the spoilers of his ancient 
| patrimony, not much attention was paid to the encouragement of 
jletters. His son Andronicus who occupied the throne for the 
‘long period of fifty years, has been celebrated by contemporary 
writersis a model of eloquence. Gregory Nicephoras, in an 
address to him uses the following language; ‘so sweet are the 
accents of your voice that while it delights those who hear it, 
| it still follows them asthey depart, hangs upon the ear, and ad- 
| heres to the memory as the taste of honey on the tongue. The 
} 


| 


groves and meadows, and forests resound, it is true in the sea- 
| son of spring, with the songs of their feathered citizens, and 
| other places at other times; but all the season of the year are 
| charmed with your eloquence, and the whole earth is its thea- 
jtre.? When perusing this high wrought culogium, we must 


| bear in mind that it was an emperor who was thus addressed— 
one who was surrounded by all the pomp and power of royalty 
;—and it may well be doubted whether he possessed all these 
| splendid accomplishments, ‘Talents and rare accomplishments 
| are often attributed to men in power that would have been de- 
{nied them in an humble state. This propensity to flatter the 
| great is not confined to monarchies; examples of the same fault 
may be found in republics, nor need we go very far to find 
them. Although Andronicus patronized learning and learned 
men, learning and science were not always the most powerful 
recommendations to important stations, where profound acquire- 
ments, and a deep knowledge of men and things, are generally 
considered as necessary. Thus he placed in the patriarchal 
chair, a man utterly ignorant of sacred and profane learning, 
and who did not even know how to form the letters of the 
jalphabet. During his long reign, however, several eminent 
{men flourished who contributed by tkeir genius, talents and 
erudition, to keep alive the torch of learning. Of these we may 
mention two or three of the most conspicuous. Gregory of Cy- 
, plus, lived inthis reign, of whom it is said that ‘by the ductil- 
| ity of his genius, and close application, he raised, as it were 
| from the grave, and produced to open day, the elegant taste for 
| Grecian literature, and its attic members, which had long been 
| buried in oblivion? Gregory Nicephoras, composed a history 


| 


; of Constantinople from 1204 when it was takeu by the Latins, 


| 
| 


} 


' to the death of the younger Andronicusin 1341, which contains 
| a detail of the important events which occurred during that pe- 
‘riod. He wrote many other works on a great variety of sub- 
i jects, which evince the diversity of his talents and the extent 
| of his learning. 
| When Joha Polcologus ascended the throne in 1355, the im- 
| perial territory was only fifty miles in length and thirty in 
| breadth, between the Propontes and the Euxine, with the city 
| of Constantinople, the progress of the Ottoman arms having thus 
| reduced the empire of Constantine. Such is the fate of the 
; most powerful nations!’ An empire, once of almost unlimited 
extent, for want of vigor in the administration of its government 
and certain adhesive qualities which unite extensive territo- 
ries in the bounds of common interest, was now reduced to the 
narrowest limits. Althoughit still retained the high sounding 
title of Empire, its territorial limits scarcely exceeded those of 
the smallest German principality. The only work of any repu- 
tation published during this reign was the ‘Anthologia,’ a col- 
lection of Greek epigrams, and other fugitive pieces. 

Manucl, the son of John Poleologus, who succeeded to the 
; crown in 1391, may be ranked among tlic literati of the age, on 
account of his having written some tracts on the study of the 
polite arts. The reign of his son John Poleologus II, was 
principally employed in endeavoring to effect an union between 
the Greek and Latin Churches. ‘This was partly effected by a 
counsel held at Ferrara; but the act of union produced great 
dissatisfaction and revived the ancient feuds which had dis- 
‘tracted the two churches. In the midst of the disorders occa- 
sioned by this act, John died, leaving to his brother Constantine 
the mere shadow of an empire, which was destined to fall before 
the victorious arms of Mahomet. His reign was short and full 
of trouble. He beheld the approach of the victorious Mussel- 
man, without being able to arrest his progress, and in 1453, 
when Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, Constan- 
tine himself was buried in its ruins. 


The learned men who flourished in the last days of the Eas- 
tern Empire, on its final overthrow, were compelled to aban- 
don their native shores, and seck refuge in Italy where they 
greatly contributed under the patronage of the family of Med- 
ici, to the revival of letters; that auspicious event which brought 
lin its train so many blessings to mankind—which removed the 
' veil that had solong obscured the mental vision, and gave clearer 
| views of the beautiful palace of Christianity, whose symmetry 


and proportions had been disturbed by the errors and corrup- 
tions which had crept into the church, w. T. 


Note.—For the historical facisin the foregoing article, the 
writer is mainly indebted to Benington’s history of the literature 
of the midele ages, to which the reader is referred for more en- 
larged and comprehensive views of the literary history of that 
period. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








A CHAPTER ABOUT BOYS. 
‘Infandum jubes renovare dolorem.’— Virgil. 


Were you ever a boy ?————Of all the various states of being 
in which we exist on this earth, deliver me from that of boy- 
hood,—that miserable period when we have a capacity for great 
enjoyments and the means for none, when we have pockete» 
but which aré pocket-book-less and moneyless— 
‘I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon 
Than be a boy.’— 

Even now my blood runs cold at the reminiscences of that 
portion of life. Childhood has its sorrows, but we are then the 
objects of fond caresses,—manhood hasits griefs, but we are 
then in authority,—but, oh! deliver me from that period, when 
we are too big to be caressed, and too young to command!— 
Think you, Iam whimsical? Let me refresh your memories a 
little. Do yourecollect when you went to school all day, and 
when although you were taught that only sixty minutes made 
an hour yet you always mentally excepted those hours embra- 
ced between nine and twelve, and three and five? and with what 
anxiety you longed for the Saturday afternoon, in which were 
concentrated all the joys and the happiness of the week? (and 
which, when it came, was dampened by the gloomy prospect of 
the succeeding day? for sermons were then three hours long 
and very incomprehensible.) —But these are trifles when 
compared with other grievances—as for example ‘Hallo, there 
boy! stand back you dog, what business have you here among 
men?—Get home with you,’ says a tall man to a boy who in 
his eagerness has pushed himself a little too far into a crowd, 

Then there are the old clothes of the father and the elder 
brothers cut up and cut down and piecec out, to be fitted to the 
luckless youngster; but this could be borne were they consign- 
ed to the tailor for manufacture, but no, one of those ladies 
*yclept tailoressesis employed; and then the tryings on, and the 
pinning up and the basting over the superfluous cloth, and the 
letting out and the stretching of the tight places, and the mis- 
placing of buttons, and the contraction of button holes, and 
above all, the tucksin the trowsers, made with reference to the 
future elongation of the legs, and the de site for pockets and 
long tails to the coat unfeelingly prohibited by the cruel and 
relentless mama! 

Is there an errand to be performed, and does it b!ow and 
snow and rain and hail! who but the poor boy is selected, and 
should some less hard-hearted member of the family interfere 
in his behalf on account of the inclemency of the weather, the 
reply is‘Oh! ie is only a boy—yvyou can’t hurt boys.? 

Is there a ride intended? The seats are all filled and the 
luckless boy is consigned to the floor of the wagon with neither 
springs nor cushion, or more probably is told ‘Boy there will 
not be room for you.” But one of the severest trials to which 
these unhappy wights are subjected is that of sceing men 
walking about, unrestrained by school hours and parental do- 





minion, enjoying their segars and their tobacco, of which “e is 
forbidden the use; and when he ventures to enquire why he 
may not enjoy those things in which men indulge, he receives 
the satisfactory reply ‘You are a boy, Sir.’ 

And oh! the prohibitions from amusements, upon which his 
heart has been placed! and the meagre supplies furnished for 
training days and Fourth of July, and the agony of thought 
occasioned by the efforts to make the lery, or perchance the fip, 
extend to and cover the various and numerous wants which it is 
designed to supply. The powder, the crackers, the candy, the 
cakes, the nuts, the marbles, the apples, and in fact the thou- 
sand and one items which go to make up the boy’s chief good. 

And there is the desire for Jack-knives ungratified, and the 
longing for skates, of which he once ventured to enquire the 
price, and his sorrow that he could not purchase, only equalled 
by his astonishment at the vast capacity of figures, which could 
be so combined as to express tlie enormous and almost incom- 
prehensible sums of five shillings and six-pence, and six slil- 
lings and nine-pence. Sut thisisnotall. Just regard his 
wistful looks at the confectioners’ windows, the involuntary and 
convulsive thrusts of his hand into his pocket, asif under the 
momentary delusion that the earnestly desired coin lurked in 
some unexplored corner of that receptacle of his treasures; but 
alas! which contained only three marbles,a pen-knife without 
a blade, four strings of assorted sizes, a piece of white chalk, 
one piece of red ditto, two small bullets, a well chewed piece 
of India rubber, two slices of raw potatoe and a quill pop-gun 
—but which, unfortunately, the man of pies will not receive in 





pay for his goodies. 
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With what joy hisheart leaps to hear that a caravan of wild 
beasts has arrived, and how does his hopes sink within him as he 
learns, that although children are admitted at half price, boys of 
fourteen in these cases are ranked as men; and all that is leit 
for him is the melancholy pleasure of loitering about the door 
of the enclosure, to hear the grinding of the organ, which he 
may not see, and looking at the various wagons, as they depart 
in long procession, and vainly endeavoring to obtain one peep 
through their impenetrable sides at the monsters within, ——— 
And finally has there ever lived a boy that has not been lashed 
almost to fury, when suffering under the application of the rods 
to hear the consulatory remark of the school-master, that he, 
the boy, would always remember (hat whipping, and thank him 


for itto the latest day of his life? PLN. J. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE SOUTH WEST, BY. A YANKEE. 


° 
We recur to this work again, for the purpose of making one 


or two extracts which will indicate the author's descriptive pow- 


cra. 


—= 


| to the net by the lights of the fisherman, and that many of the | Worse than a thicket swamp. Presently we come to a Place 


| marine shell-fish are said to leave their native element to crawl | where they had asign up and tickets to sell—the sign said, 

| around a fire built upon the beach, are we not warranted in sup- |through to Charleston in forty-eight hours. I’da bough: 

| posing that the animals of which we have been speaking, are iii 

| provided with these luminous properties, in order to entice their 
prey within their grasp??? 


\ticket and seen the rail-road, if I hadn’t been afraid to lee 


ithe marketing so long. Aftera while we came to the landing 
|—and they had fires all over it—and the biggest cannons fiting 
\I ever see—and they made the everlastingest noise | ey, 
|heeard—why, daddy, the fourth echo beat any thunder y, 
ever have about here, all holler. Good gracious, how jt di 
-—..._ ;snow!—I wonder it hadn’t put the fires out. Well, they fire; 
jabout a hundred cannons evety minute. The houses along the 
,landing looked like as if they were on fire, and every hong 
| Tur Intumination.,..We had a bit of glorification in our city pores the river was lightéd up too, and every one looked like g 
| on Thursday night of last week, in consequence of the success vee sky - of stars. On we went, the cannons firing at every 
of the bill for chartering the Cincinnati and Charleston Rail- -_yP- ; 
Road, in the Kentucky legislature. Cincinnati was handsomely | *Gracious!? said the old man—thow much powder it mug, 
illuminated—and the cities of Covington and Newport, over have took !? 
the waters, made becoming efforts to rival usin brilliancy. The 
whole affair went off well; and the boys, who went into the | have took more conties than would sarve usa whole year!) 
matter with adequate spirit, will hail the recollection of the | ‘I guess ue did?’—said Johnny, ‘W ell, we went On, and 
event—an illuminated reminiscence—over the wide waste of | there was a big pussy man, with a frock coat on and a dandy 








| 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





‘ But, bless me,’ said the old woman—‘why, father, it mug 


We but rarely meet with volumes whose perusal is more 
pleasing; and we fe el indebted to the author for much amuse- 
ment and information. ‘The South West portion of our country 
is almost a lerra ineognila to book making tourists; and hence 


We think 
the inhabitants of that country especially tavore d in having 


we know less of it than almost any other secuon. 


their peculiarities and beautics pointed out by so discriminating 
a traveller; and certainly the residentsof other portions of our| 
Union, alter having read the ‘South West? will-be able to sym- 
pathise with and appreciate existence in that clime which it) 
describes, more unde rstandingly than heretotore, 

To be on the bosom of the wide ocean, with a blue heaven | 
above, and the unfathomee depths below, you, we have always 
thought, was to be place din one of the most interesting situa- 


pions that man has yet found out. The author of the ‘South | 
West has a heart and a soul adequate to combine the thoughts | 
and feelings which such a scene occasions, and to appreciate 
them thoroughly. Hark! how he speaks of aship’s motion on | 


the unsteady bosom of the ever restiess waters: 


‘As I stood beside the helmsman, I could feel the gallant ves-| 
sel springing away trom under me, quivering through every 
oaken nerve, like abigh-mettled racer with his goal buta bound | 
before him. As she encountered some more formidable wave, | 
there would be a tremendous outlay of animal-like energy, a 
momentary struggle, a halt recoil, a plunging, tre mbling— 
onward rush—then a triumphant riding over the conquered toe, | 
scattering the gems from its shivered crest in glittering show- | 
ersoverher bows. ‘Then wliding with velocity over the glassy | 
concave beyond, swaying to its up-liting impulse witha grace-| 
ful inclination of her lotty masts, and almost sweeping the sea} 
with her yards, she would majestically recover herselt in time | 
to gather power fora fresh victory. | 


There, now! is a picture perfect as human imagination can| 
conceive of. Who does not, while reading it, feel the vessel 
straining and springing beneath him, 

We have room for one more short extract, to which we invite | 
the reader’s attention. We need hardly ask him it it is not| 
fine.—EKds. Cincinnati Mirror. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE OF 


THE OCEAN, 


*A dark night also affords a scene to gratify curiosity andl 
charmthe eye. A tew nights sinee,an exclamation of surprise | 
from one of the passengers called me trom ny Writing to the! 
deck. As, on emerging trom the cabin, bie chanically cast my 
eyes over the sea, | observed that at first it had the appe arance | 
of reflecting the stars trom its bosom in the most dazzling splen-| 
dor, but on looking upward to gaze upon the original founts of | 
this apparently reflected light, my eves met only a gloomy vault} 
of clouds unillumined by a solitary star. ‘The “seud*? flew 
wildly over its face and the heavens were growing black witha 
gathering tempest. Yet beneath, the sea glittered like a “lake 
of fire.’ ‘The crests of the vast billows as they burst high in 
the air, descended in showers of scintillations. ©The ship seat- 
tered broken light from her bows, as though a pavement of mir-! 
rors had been shivered in her pathway. Her track was marked | 
by a long luminous train, not unlike the tail of a come ty while} 
eleams of haht like lighted lamps floating upon the water,| 
whirled and tlashed here and there in the wild eddies of her! 
wake. ‘I'he spray which was hung over her bows glittered | 
like a sprinkling of diamonds as it tell upon the de cks, where, | 
as it flowed around the feet it sparkled tor some seconds with | 
innumerable shining specks. And so intense was the light shi- 
ning from the sea that L was enabled to read with ease the fine 
print of a newspaper. A bucket plunged into the sea, which| 
whitened like shivered ice, on its striking it, was drawn up full 
of glittering sea-water that sparkled for more than a minute,| 
after being poured over the deck, and then gradually losing its 
lustre, finally disappeared in total darkness. : ~s 
Many hypotheses have been suggested by scientific men to! 
account for this natural phenomenon. “Some have revarded| 
it,” says Dr. Coates, “as the effect of electricity, produced by 
the friction of the waves; others as the product of a species of | 
fermentation in the water, occurring accidentally in certain 
places. Many have attributed it to the we ll-known phospho-| 
rescence of putrid fish, or to the decomposition of their slime 
and exuvia, and afew only to the real cause, the voluntary illu- 
mination of many distinct species of marine animals, ~ 
“The purpose tor which this phosphorescence is designed, is 
lostin conjecture; but when we recollect that fish are attracted 


| 





raw-boned Buckeye, Whose proportions would have 
shadow in the sunlight, arrived at the cabin of his father. 
had been to Cincinnati with butter, chickens, lard, apples, potar | 
toes, and other culinary desirables, and returned with a pletho- 
ric purse, and a brain plethoric from the wonders which were 
ruminating therein. 
the domicil, and spread his dimensions out to good advantage | 
before the ample fire-place. ‘I'he old man in the corner, regard- 

| ed the promising scion before him, a moment, and then said— 


declare you men aint worth a cent to see things. 


inemory through many a long year to come. jhat, and he was making a speech, but the cannon made such g 

About twilight on the evening ensuing the illumination, racket, that I eouldn’s ebre, oe ee than that he was 

“ 2 cast 0 fine \talking about the rail-road. 1 begin to be trightened about the 
He \cretures and the waggon, and | thought I had better go back. 
And so I went up Main street again, and I'd like to have gor 
run over with boats on sleds, full ot barrels and Loxes blazing 
away like lightning. I got back to the waggon, and was raid 
{to budge from it again.’ 

‘The very first time I go to town’—said the old lady—s] 
go and see thatar rail-roud—it must be a cute thing, else folks 
would n’t make such a fuss about it. But them towns-people 
are such everlasting fools, there’s no telling what they won 
make a racket about. Come, tea’s ready. 


The *creturs? attended to, he turned into 
’ 


‘Well, Johnny, and what luck with your plunder?? 

* Tolerable, like °—drawled torih Johnny. 

‘Aint there nothing new? said the old lady, who was busy 
with preparations for supper. ‘1 declare,’ continued she—‘l ' 








Sneezine....We hope we may not be branded presumptuous if 
You go to {im the matter of sneezing, we pretend to be connoisseurs. As 
market, and come back, and have no more to tell a body, of \* proof of our taste, we hate one of your snivelling, dry, half. 
what you seen, than if you’d only been to the wood-pile. Now, | ftightened-to-death, encense~-bet = wt of your full, clea, 
when | go to town, I sce sights, and it takes me two or three |S2norous, det panting, reverberating explosions—one of those Tes 
weeks to get done telling folks about Tem, and longer than that ae that set the wine-glasees = the side-board a jingling, and 
before Pm done dreaming over them.’ |wake ep AD Pa echelon mane corthquahe a 
‘Sights the word, is it, mammy’—said Johnny, scratching the |we havea love inferior only to that which we bear for woman 
bump of ideality, asif he would have an idea or two out of it, |and—our Swveette ~e a eee daria goed ae hom 
whether or no.—*As to the matter of sights, 1*il be swaggered jeseek Whe . vide ese leas a amnagtiac — fora sneeaeel 
if them ar town fellers, did n’t do the pretty thing last night. | this ee follows—W ben — feel a tickling at the rex 
You see as how, when I'd got the creturs unharnessed, and of your proboscis, just jump up . you be sented, run tote 
feeding, it was nigh onto dark. ‘The first thing I seed in a | window, through which the sun shines, throw your head back 
grocery window beture me, was about a dozen little blazes | Util the bump of philoprogenitiveness a oe oe oe 
burning like tire. I twigged *ema minute, and then in 1 pop- | collar, — mouth, snarl like « half-starved Hyens sts 
pe d just to see what was up. I stepped upto the bar, and got Lapa — _—* inhale ° deep breath, and then blaze 
a three cent liner for my Jacket—daddy, I think them chaps jaway? The ethet will be prodigius—enccke wn nape _ 
in town know a thing or two about mixing a glass of | Ham the honse-tepover the Pi, ler gene Remmeriees we 
‘What must you stop to tell about grog for?’ said the old | der the clothes to be taken in—your game cock will cock up 
lady, who had ceased preparing plates, &c., and now stood jthe meal bineye at the maeiieny brves will have the best ome 
along side of herson—twhy in the ol? Harry cant youtinish one ~~ ah gen hans net enoomed ie Hates 
thing clear at atime?” ' We commend you toa pinch of sun-beams, and away with 
‘Mammy, I wish to gracious you'd let me tell a thing in my open eneeieg, © ) on eran have  eralipeneesstand neve oe 
own way.—Well, you see, as | was shelling out the coppers to johone the wages: a posi - thing—e ps emily edad 
the feller who sells the whiskey, I on a sudden like turned |ral way, touched off by a torch of sunbeams, gives a report, wor 
round to the window, and axed him what the deuse that meant? | i vag ee — of a grest and a free people. Away with you 
Uh, says he, that’s the *lumination,sayshe. What's that? says rpe penne nian, ond ee which flash in the pan, 
I. Why, says he, they are goin to make a rail-road from here pow pnd ag RAP ta oor plese wren whe penitent 
to Carolina, and, says he, we are only lighting up about it, says paane o> te Seenceton. : Why, our dog aforesaid has been 
*" |taught to do a sneeze up ina more manly way than that: He 
does not, like other dogs grin and jerk his head like a whip lash, 
and sneeze as if it were only some of the vertebra of his neck 
which were cracking, but he points his snout towards the sun 
and breaks forthintoan utterance which is only surpassed by 
| the melody of hisown unrivalled bark or the thunder of his un- 
surpassable growl. 








he. Rail-road, says I, we’ve got a plenty of them things out 
in my part of the world, and we dont think ’em any great 
shakes, nother, says1., But I guess you do, says he, | guess 
you do think ’em great shakes, for your rail-roads shake a 
body’s bones worse than the ager—and then the feller laughed 
fit to kill himself at me, and | cleared out.? 

‘Jist like you, you overgrown fool,’ said the old jady, tartly. 


—‘Now, you see I’d have known all about them rail-roads, if 
it’d been me.’ 


| We knew an old gentleman once, who wasa_ most famous 
|Sneczer—in fact his nose was just the thing to imitate the flour- 
é ; f jish of a trumpet with, or, what we like b 2 2eLe, 

‘Well, to go on’—said Johnny, who was evidently used to | which.. ike ale tig eciehanies tsi nit — namie" 
such affectionate interruptions—tyou sce, after a little, the boys A bene ope sant Na eh pene onesies. pe 
siet tui dasiiiasbnen: Wiis eeuuh anid Wane toi is ties a ee ce nthony Van Corlear might beat him ata regular martial tune 
sweeps a 2 out a Arey and hired can- | whose inspiring tones heartened the Dutch burghersin the hour 
wns, and made a noise worse than the Tower of Babel. Iand ‘of battle, but then the flexibility of Denteaste ristle would 
another feller in the next waggon, started off to see the matter never have admitted of the supetiativcvadh el iar for which 
— P > >Y ° 24 2 © wt ¥ ¥ 7 : 

and as I live, every window along Fifth streeet, from top to | our friend’s nose wasremarkable. One such report as we have 
= . the houses, was as full of candles as a hog is of fleas!’ heard him utter, would have adicaeate ce nose in 

ou dont say so,’ said the old lady. : ‘ oe ame 

*And when we come to Main street, I"ll be shot, if I didn’t | ces or goog asi bled “cn 

aoe ; when viewed in front, resembled a Macedoni halant, 
think the last day was come, and the w ; i 1 asin Me: 

s ’ ne world was on fire—? i—itw i i 

‘You fool, the last day dunt come in the night time’—inter- | pian 0 — pre — ees “ 
viata dines . g | sneeze, as counsellor Phillips said of Bonaparte, was ‘without’ 

‘Well, we went on down Main street, and it w _ |shadow.’ Well our friend was an early riser, and every mom 
wethianainis.. “Wan mat ry a 2 and it was as light | jng, just as the roosters were crowing away their bragging om 
saineliitat tin hi net ‘ ae ome ed man, holding a hundred | sons, he would open the back door and inhale a little fresh ait 
re ra ce aa ae undernecth him, ‘I’m for rail-road."— | Planted firmly in the door-way, he would grasp hold of each 
é ow P y i H j at : 8 
pre een 5a os as ae and there they had a picture | side with his hands, raise his nose towards the zenith, and fire 
pel messnieteatinr we ' ed it, a it looked like a house | away. It was the morning gun for the neighborhood; and i 

» > —bu — : ) ; 
shunt ti; We eienk ee ie me, Be _ the sign of a rail | deep echoes used to bound merrily through the streets falling 
ete Gens ailties ’ sp igen n’t hardly get along— | on the ear lessand lessdistinct until they were finally gone too 
people in the street—it was jambed up | far off to hear. It was the signal for the good fulks roul 
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a 
shout to get up by; and when they heard it, they would seratch 
open their eyes, and start from their recumbent postures to be- 
‘athe business of the day. When our old friend died, the 
neighborhood got into the bad habit of oversleeping itself, and 
fom the briskest it become the laziest in town—alas! the 
gneezer and his sneeze were hushed! 





Current Literature.—Tue AMERICAN IN Encuaxn. By the 
author of ayearin Spain. In two volumes. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers.—Licutenant Slidell, of the U.S. Navy, won for 
himself quite a reputation by the production of his former work 
—A Year in Spain. The American in England will amply 
sustain the expectations which his friends formed of him. It 
is written in excellent style, the materials are good, and he is 
an unprejudiced writer. He is just such a traveling companion 
as we like—he notices every thing which he ought to, and can 
make first rate use of all that he sees. ‘There is a streak of 
good humor about him which shows itself in the glimmer of 
his eye and the quiet smile which plays about his lips. We 
would like to see him and an unsophisticated Cockney travel- 
ing together—Basil Hall for instance, who is a brother sailor— 
while the Cockney growled the American would smile, and 
where the captain pouted, the lieutenant would laugh outright. 
The American in England is made up of adescription of the 
voyage along the English coast, and what the author saw in and 
about London. It is one of the pleasantest books which we 
have read for a long time, and we can cheerfully recommend it 
to our readers. We have marked several extracts, which we 
mean to give in the next number of the Mirror. 

The book is for sale at Josiah Drake’s, to whom we are 
indebted for a copy. 


ScurriLiTY-...I[t is really a sickening task to look over our 
exchange papers. Three-fourths of them seem to think that 
pillingsgate slander is the only kind of writing which will 
secure them popularity or readers. Distinguished services are 
considered of no importance, where they have been performed 
hy men who advocate adverse political opinions. If we 
thought that such filth as stains the columns of many of our 
political papers, indicated the condition of the public mind in 
this country, we should blush to own that we were Americans. 
We know better however; we know that the mass of our citi- 
zens are willing to recognize eminent virtues in men, at the 
same time that they question the propriety of elevating them 
to the offices of high trust; and we are of opinion that if the 
abuse which editorsindulge in, was changed for fair and can- 
did oppositien, that the result would prove the expediency and 
policy of the change. 

Men will write with deliberation, and then publish, senti- 
ments which they would blush to own openly. An editor in 
conversation will tell you, that some of the distinguished oppo- 
nents of the party to which he belongs, ere eminent for every 
moral and intellectual quality which dignify politicians, and 
then retire into his sanctum and write abuse against the same 
individuals, entirely contradictory to what he has just utter- 
edin your presence. ‘They justify themselves by the plea of 
policy. What! and can it be politic to brand distinguished 
menas miscreants, with all the fervor of an uncalculating ma. 
lignaney, in order that men shall be confirmed in their politica] 
attachments? or that opponents may be won over? Look at 
the most influential papers in the country, and you will find 
that instead of the abuse which teems along the columns of 


Tue Soutnern Lirerary MessenGeR For Fesrvary, is before 
us. It is made up, as usual, of a very interesting miscellany of 
origina! articles. This magazine is rapidly winning a high esti- 
mate for the literature of the South. Its pages contain as good 
articles as any other Monthly in the country. Its correspon- 
dents are numerous and able, and its editor wields the gray 
goose quill like one who knows what he is about, and who has 
a right to. Commend us to the literary notices of this Maga- 
zine for genuine spice and spirit. Those which are commend- 
atory, are supported by the real merit of the books themselves; 
but woe sieze on the luckless wights who feel the savage skill 





ercise the privilege of speech only with the dread of famine 
betore hiseyes? No; the times, as bad as they may be, are, at 
least, too good to suffer such abominations; and a man of geni- 


us may think and write and eat, and be as comfortable in body 


as the shrewdest fool in the community. Bailiffs do not haunt 


attic chambers like ghosts, as they used to; and authors may 
make love to those jilting ladies Fame and Fortune, or whats 
better marry a boda fide flesh and blood lovely woman, without 
being tormented to death by the frequent visits of the most un- 
lovely of her sex yeleped Poverty. 





Norman Lestit....Mr. Fay’s novel, Norman Leslie, has been 
dramatised by Miss Medina, and performed on the New-York 
boards with success. The managers of the Bowery Theatre 
appropriated one night for the benefit of the author; and on the 
next day handed over to Mr. Fay a balm for all the inflictions 
of critics, in the shape of more than a thousand dollars. What 
an incentive to all the surplus genius in the country, to foregé 
political distinctions, and proffer pretension to theatrical honors 
and healing thousands! 





Suockine.....The editor of a Boston paper, speaking of a 
Rev. gentleman’s fame, says that it ‘spans, as it were, with an 
arch of light, the popular opinion of the United States!? 

That, we take it, is, ‘as it were,’ an exceedingly fine compli- 
ment. It caps the climax of sublimity. Crockett catching 
the comet by its tail—the Kentuckian sliding down on the 
rainbow’s curve—and the boatman who caught a streak of 
lightning in his hand and tied a hard knot in it, are all left in 
the lurch, and may as well give over and knock under, to this 
new claimant for supernal honors. 





Tue New-Yorker....We owe this excellent journal one, for 
its handsome notice of ourselves and our Mirror. The editor 
guesses wrong inregard to the authorship of the article which 





with which the editor uses his tomahawk and scalping knife. 
The fact is, the Messenger is not given to the mincing of mat- 
ter—what it has to sayissaid fearlessly. Listen a moment to 
one sentence—he isreviewing Morris Matson’s Paul Ulric—we 
are glad we never wrote the book nor one like it—and says— 
*When we called Norman Leslie the silliest book in the world, 
we had certainly never seen Paul Ulric’! 
of Mr. Fay’s book is not just—we fear Mr. Matson’s will not 
give its author a niche in the temple of Fame, we hope it will 
not entitle him to one in the temple of fools. 


others, impartial investigations of political principles and hon- 
est opposition, are employed. For ourselves, we believe 
nothing is gained to slander and denunciation—men will nei- 
ther be won over to our opinions in this way, nor will the vacil- 
lating be induced by conform to what we consider right. Be 
honest with your friends, if you wish to confirm them; be con- 
ciliatory towards your enemies, if you wish to bring them over 
to your interests. 





Mas. Trotcort.... The ‘old woman)’ is still alive and kicking. 
She means to wear a coronal, decked with a flower from every 
clime beneath heaven’s arch. She hasplucked one in America, 
one in England, one in Germany, and she has lately lain a clip- 
ping finger on the flower of the French soil. How fragrant is 
the breath of such areputation! Who would not toil for such 
awreath? 


Tue Sournern Literary Journat, is another Monthly, pub- 
lished at Charleston, South Carolina. 


rivals to surpass them in brilliancy. The Southern Literary 
Journal would maintain a front positionany where. Its articles 
are substantially good; and many of its contributors are men 
of great eminence. 
kind, fully worthy of the efforts of learning and genius which 


Oh, Mrs. Trollope! heavens what a name 
To fill the trump of everlasting fame! 


The ‘old woman’ has recently blessed literature with another 
matchless contribution. She has visited Paris, and writtena 


Our reviewer's notice | 


The mechanical execution is of the best 


itdisplays. ‘The southern country is waking up, and preparing 


he republishes from us, headed Insanity. It was not written by 
Mr. Flint, to whom it would by no means have been discredit- 
able. tis the production of a valuable correspondent of ours, 
| who resides at Louisville,an article from whom will add inter- 
est to our columnsnext week. Palmam quit, &e. 


To Corresronvents....We have received a sheet containing 
threePieces of verse, signed O. Had the author spent the time 
occupied in writing the three on either one, we would gladly 
have published it. Asitis, his effusions bear too many eviden- 
ces of haste and negligence for our columns, 

C’s beautiful ‘Lines on the death of Eliza Louisa Sprigman,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
lin our next. 


Our northern Magyzines | 
must scrape the rust-off, if they do not wish thcir southern | 


We are requested to invite our readers to the First Medical 
Commencement in the Cincinnati College, this evening at 
seven o’clock—several addresses and reports will be delivered. 





OBITUARY. 





























book about it, called‘Paris and the Parisians’—which work the 
critics say, is Trollope out Trolloped. We fear us much that 
Cincinnati’s whilom Bazaar-builder will be known shortly 
throughout the civilized world by the much to be desired cog- 
nomenof The Common Scold, or rather, perhaps, the Uncom- 
mon Scold—either will do. 


Her ‘prentice hand, she tried on us, 
And then she went to Europe, Ob! 


SLEIGHING.....Just as we had concluded that we were to have 
no sleighing this season, a mist gathered over the heavens, 
which soon thickened, and snow was the result. All thesleighs 
about were put in requisition, and our streets resounded merrily 
with the gingling sleigh-bells. Our eastern friends have had a 
turfeit of snow—the sleighing has been good for several weeks 
—while we were not visited by a single flake. We expect 
their papers in the Spring will indicate some of the results 
which the sleighing has hastened. Marriage notices will be 
more frequent. Some people prefer the soft windsof May and 
June for courtships, but we opine, that the huddling of the 
*xes together during sleighing time, together with the merri- 
‘nent and kindnesses of that season, have a much greater hyme- 
neal influence than all the balmy breezes which ever breathed 
on budsand beauty. What cares a fellow whois up to the ears 
in love, fora nor’wester? Nothing but a frown on his lady’s 
trowcanchillhim. He does not even deign to think of Boreas, 
tales it be to prevent the old fellow’s kissing the cheek of his 
‘adye-love somewhat too rudely. And then the red cheeks 
oe the cold winds deepen—and the dances and the hot- 
oo a give a fluency to the tongue and a brilliancy to 
na be a pretty girl perfectly irresistible—these are the cho- 
tapes ee the arch boy Cupid. Some years have transpired 
sa new much of these delights, but a very distinct im- 

“son of them remains, and we shall not be surprised if it 


| 
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to take that stand in the literary world to which it is entitled. | 
j bs 


The spirit of its Magazines is a determined one; and the chaste- | 
uess, and elegance exhibited in their pages must win the admi- 
ration of all discriminating minds. F cr ourselves, we rejoice 
that such is the literary aspect of the south at present; she has 
heretofore done but little to disabuse public sentiment of that 
error which attributed great literary superiority to other sections 
of our common country. 


' 
' 








Avtnorsuir....Authors, like printers, were always a com- | 
plaining race. We number ourselves among those who think | 
the present age has been much abused. Never were the benefits 
of philanthropy so conspicuous, nor its efforts so general as at 
this day; and never were authors more liberally rewarded, let 
croakers croak as many jeremiadsas they please to the tune 
of modern degeneracy. 

In all ages authorship has been surrounded with its difficul- 
ties, and particularly in modern times. But the present isa 
golden age for writers, when compared with some which have 
preceeded it. A century ago, and your man of genius might | 
have been seen wandering about the streets of London, with un- | 
sightly elbows portruding through thread-bare coats, and visa- 
ges sharpened into similitudes with hatchets by long-continued | 
semi-starvation; but now, if a man who has a good capital of | 
brains to begin business on, does not thrive and grow fat, you | 
may depend upon it, it is quite as much his own fault as it is | 
any body else’s. The fact is, there never was a period when | 
half so many good looking, well-fed, well-dressed authors were | 
to be seen as at present. If Savage were alive now, do you; 
suppose he would beg paper to scratch his thoughts down on, | 
or wrap himself up in the warm ashes of a glass house to keep | 
himself comfortable? Would Goldsmith throw his bitter sar- | 
casms in the teeth of those among whom his was the only lean 











“\Ng8to us through many along year yet to come. 





stomach? Would modern Smarts and Collinses fly to lunatic | 
asylums for refuge from a pitiless world—and would Burns ex- 





lo . 
Francis. 


FRANCIS GALLAGHER. 


Dear S: I have just returned from the burial of my brother 
He died in my arms, yesterday morning, aged thirty 


years and four months. His disease, as you are aware, was con- 


|sumption, in its most aggravated form. To him, life had hardly 


been a blessing, for several years; and for the closing four or 
five months of his existence, he was unable to leave his room. 
Of an exceedingly diffident and retiring disposition, his 
acquaintances were few; but endowed beyond most men with 
the homelier virtues, those few were friends, warm and sincere: 
and it will be a gratification to them, to know, that during 
the time he was confined in this village, their names were often 
upon his tongue—and the remembrance of their friendship was 
a balm and asolace to him, in the hours of his deepest dejection 
and his severest suffering. He died hard: but what are the 
pangs of the bedy, when the mind is at ease, and the soul is 
pluming its pinions for the Heavenward flight ?———-T hough 
not attached to any church, my brother was firm in the faith 
which makes whole, and went to his last account with the glo- 
rious conviction, that ‘Lire is our real night, and the first glimpse 
of the morning, which brings us certainty, is DEaTH.? —W. D. G. 
Springfield, O.; Fel:ruary 23, 1836. 
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MARRIAGES. 


In New-Orleans, on the 11th of January, Dr. Thomas M. 
Harris, of Baltimore, to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Miller, Esq., of Cincinnati. 

On the 11th of February, by the Rev. Wm. Simmons, Mr. 
James Babbitt, of Cincinnati, to Miss Rhoda Mulford, of War- 
ren county. 
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INFERNAL MACHINES. 


On Saturday, three small boxes were brought to this town 
by the Birmingham mail, addressed to Messrs. David Miller, 
Rose, and Hopson, dealers in different partsof the town. Mrs. 
Miller was about opening that directed to her husband, when 
fortunately Mr. Miller coming home, prevented her. He hav- 
ing only one correspondent in Birmingham, a brother, from 
whom he is very frequently in the habit of receiving boxes, but 
of a much larger description, immediately on seeing the box, 
suspected some mischict wasintended—he was further contirm- 
ed in this suspicion on examining the box, upon finding that 
one end had been put in the Jast, and fastened with screws, and 

uttied round the crevices. Having heard of gunpowder plots, 
o determined to proceed cautiously in opening the alarming 
case. He accordingly removed the box into an adjoining build- 
ing, and having fixed a rope toa half hundred weight, he put 
the band round a hook by way of a swivel, and let the weight 
descend with considerable velocity on the box. The conse- 
quence was, the box was partially broken, and the gunpowder 
made its appearance irow the fissures. Water was instantly 
applied to saturate the powder, and prevent an explosion :— 
Another blow completely exposed the contents of the box, being 
about six poundsot powder and other combustibles, so arranged 
that instant death must have occurred to any person opening it 
in the ordinary way. Mr. Miller then immediately applied at 
the coach offices, and ascertaining that the same conveyance 
brought two similar boxes tor persons in the same business, one 
of them he prevented being delivered, and the other trom being 
opened. The diabotical machines are ascertained tohave been 
delivered at the Star coach oflice, Chesterfield. Suspicion has 
fallen upona party to whom one of the boxes was directed, and 
he, we are iniormed, has been taken into custody on the 
charge.—Sheffield (Lng.) Iris. 


THE MINTS AND THE GOLD CURRENCY. 


Tue Director of the Mint, Dr. Patterson, has made an annual 
report to Congress, and from that it is seen that the suin of 
$2,186,175 in gold has been coined during the year 1835, which, 
added to $3,904,270, coined in the preceding year, makes, in 
round numbers, $6,000,000. The Director of the Mint pro- 
poses two important alterations for promoting the supply of 
gold for coinage, which, if adopted by Congress will greatly 
increase the coinage, and make the whole amount of the coin- 
age, under the new law, by the time President Jackson goes 
out of office, in Mare 1837, amount to twelve or fourteen| 
millions of dollars. At that time the three new branch mints 
will be in operation, for they are are all expected to gin to 
coin by the tirst day of January, 1837. These three mints, and 
the principal mint, will consequently be at work, and in all, 
probably, will coin twelve or tiiteen millions, to wit: the mint 
at Philadelphia, three or tour millions; the braneh in North | 
Carolina and Georgia, trom one to two millions each; the| 
branch at New Orleans, six or seven millions; thus giving, at 
the end of 1837, about g2o,000,0U0 of gold currency. But to 
accomplish this brilliant result, it is necessary that the Direc- 
tor’s suggestions tor supplying the mints with regular and ample 
supplies for gold coinage, should be adopted by the present 
Congress; and also that the suggestions in the President's last 
annual message, to suppress the paper circulation, under $20, 
should be carried into effect, Such is the prospect for our gold 
currency in the year 1837; for the present, we have to repeat 


bDoGs. 


WE have, within a week or two, read in the papers accounts 
of mad dogs in various partsot the country. Imopre ingtance 
a large number of valuable catile were killed, ip. cofgequenc« 


~__ 


of their having been bitten by a*mad dog.’ Uur own experi- 
ence, and it is not small, with the faithtul creatures, is, that in 
such weather as has been since the first of January,a dog 
suffers more, from a want of water, than in the heat of sum- 
mer, when 


‘The dog star rages;’ 


and itis an act of justice and mercy to have at hand a basin 
of water for the sufferers to drink. It muet be remembered 
that in such weather as we have now, the places where dogs 
resortto drink are closed, and we have seen, within a short 
time, half a dozen good dogs, of various kinds, almost famished 
for water, and suffering a pain that would ‘make a wise man,’ 
if not mad, at least betake to the bottle, which a wise dog 
never does,—U. S. Gazelle. 


QUESTION FOR ANTIQUARIANS. 


In making some alterations in the chapel of the Castle of 
Lassarez, in Switzerland, there were lately found ina vault, 
which had been walled up, four statues and a cenotaph in 
stone. ‘l'wo of the statues represent females, and the other 
two armed knights. ‘he cuirass of one of these is open, and 
two tuads are seen gnawing his sides; his visor is also up, and 
two more of the same reptiles are fastened to his cheeks. The 
legendary history of thiscurious figure has not been discovered, 
but as the Castle of Lassarez played a distinguished part in the 
wars of the country in the middle ages, and as there are nu- 
merous chroniclesof those times in the library of Lausanne, 
it possibly may be found there. ‘There isa tull length figure 
attached to the cenotaph, but the four above mentioned evident- 
ly do not belongto it. ‘They are all, however, of the 14th 
century, and were not originally placed where they have been 
found, but were probably removed there for satety, during 
some of the convulsions of the country. 


ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL. 


Tue last Sangamo Journal contains a correspondence between 
His Excellency, Gov. Duncan, the Canal Commissioner, and 
Col. Mather, the President of the State Bank of Illinois, by 
which it appears that this work is to be commenced immedi- 
ately, through the energy and zeal of the Governor, who has 
effected, on his own responsibility, a loan at the State Bank, in 
anticipation of the receipt of the canal funds. We are highly 
pleased with this step in his excellency, as exhibiting the lively 
interest which he takes in the plans for internal improvement, 
upon which our state is now entering. His zeal will be appre- 
ciated, and his efforts approved by the great majority ot the 
people.—dlton Telegraph. 


THE SILKE CULTURE. 


Tue Boston Atlas says:—‘A bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature for the encouragement of the culture of silk, 
it proposes to allow out of the treasury, for every ten pounds 
weight of cocoons of silk the produce of silk-worms raised 
within this commonwealth, the sum of one dollar, and in the 
same proportion for any larger quantity of cocoons, to be paid 
to the owner of the worms. It proposes a further bounty of 
one dollar for every pound of merchantable silk reeled and 





what we have said heretotore, that every member of Congress 
may now draw his pa, aud mileage in gold; that it lies ready 
for him in the Metropolis Bank; and that the last session and 
the pres: nt session of Congress, are the first instances in thirty | 
years, 01 Congress being paid in gold.—G obe. ‘ 


MANUAL LABOR COLLEGES. 


Ir is proposed to establish a Manual Labor Cellege near 
Abington, Virginia.” ‘he more of these the better, if our 
country is to be preserved from the enervating and corrupting 
influence of avarice and cupiditv, and the artificial luxuries 
they bring. If the constitution and morals are not strenuthen- 
ed by athletic, manly exercises, the mind withers and dics., 
Mton College, England, where the highest of the nobility are! 
educated, furnishes the best stamina of the country for 


the 
cabinet and the field—such as rarely comes from the shaded 
walks of either Oxtord or Cambridye, with all their boasted 


celebrity and antiquity. ‘The reason is, at these the students! 
lead a life of comparative indolence—while at Eion the young | 
dukes are made to fag, as it is called, like servants; to saiac| 
with the dawn, kindle tires, clean boots, boil the euflee for the! 
tuior, brush coats, row on the ‘Thames, and doall other menial | 
offices to harden and fit them for active lite; and to divert them 
as much as possible from those voluptuous habits, which their 
wealth and titles have a natural tendency to allure them to.— 
N. Y. Slar. 


| 


SMALL NOTES. 


By reference to our reports, of the House of Representatives, 
of Wednesday last, it will be seen, that the bill to prohibit the 
circulation ot small bills passed the House, by a vote of 38 to 
28, after a warm debate, which we hope hereatter to lay before 
our readers. The bill makes it unlawtu! for any person or cor- 
poration within this state, after the 4th day of July ne Xt, tol 
circulate, or atte mptto circulate as money, any bill, or note, of 
aless denomination than dhrce dollars, and after the 4th day ot | 
July, 1837, any bill, or note, of a less denomination than fire! 
dollars, or of a denomination between five and ten dollars, | 
under the penalty of five times the nominal value of any such 
bill or note, to be reeovered in any court of justice, having cog- 
nizance thereof.— Hemisphere. 





| $10,136 02. 


| Mississippi. 


thrown in this commonwealth, trom cocvons produced irom 
silk-worms raised in this commonwealth, and fiity cents tor 
every pound of silk reeled without being thrown.’ 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


Tue report of the trustees to the Ohio legislature is before us 


The income of the University from rents on lands and lots| 
j ! back 


during the last year, was $5,266 14—from tuition tees, upwards 
of $3,000, and something trom other sources, making in all 
‘The number of students in the college proper, is 
115—in the interior departments, 59--in all, 174, of which 
number 103 are trom Ohio, 18 trom Kentucky, and 19 from 
‘The whole number of graduates since the first 
commencementin 1824, is 124, of whom there are ministers of 
the Gospel, 33; atturness at law, 23; teachers, 22.—Baptist 
Journal. 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


In the Isst number of Silliman’s Journal, is an article ‘On 
Currents in Water,’ it is asserted thatif a tub or other vessel 
be tilled with water, and a hole made near the middle of the 
bottom to discharge it, the water will acquire a rotard motion 
from west to south, or opposed to the apparent motion of the 
sun; and if means are used to produce an opposite motion, 
upon withdrawing those means, the former direction will be 
resumed. ‘This cannot be the etfect of chance, but of natural 
laws, constantly operating.—Boston Transcript. 


WEDDING RINGS. 


Tue singular custom of wearing wedding rings, appears to 
have taken itsrise among the Romans. Before the celebration of 
their nuptials, there was 2 meeting of friends at the house of the 
lady’s father, to settle the articles of the marriage contract, when 
it was agreed that the dowry should be paid down onthe wedding 
day, or soon after. On this occasion there was commonly a 
feast, at the conclusion of which the man gave to the woman a 
ring asa pledge, whic she put on the fourth tinger of the left 
hand, because it was believed that a nerve reached from thence 
to the heart, and a day was then fixed for the marriage. 
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NEW YORK RELIEF BILL. 


Accorpine to the Albany Argus, the material New-York 
lief bill was finally passed on Friday, and has become a , 
The Assembly concurred in the amendments of the Senate 
(chiefly striking out the second section) by a vote of ten ;, 
tive. The bill, among other provisions, authorizes the ban}, 
in the city of New-York to borrow for two years a sum egy 
to one half of their capitals respectively, and to discoung ypo, 
it as capital to the amount of one and a half of the sum by. 
rowed.—N. Y. Transcript. 
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NARROW. ESCAPE. 


Last week a colcred man went on to the roof of Centry 
Row, the four story block, on the corner of Main and Sta, 
streets, for the purpose of shoveling off the snow. Before }, 
had timeto adjust the rope which was intended for his securj. 
ty, the snow on which he stood slipped and carried him to the 
earth. He lauded ona deep snow bank, into which he gun; 
as far as his chin, without sustaining the least injury.—Hoy, 
ford Courant. 


QUAKER CONTROVERSY IN NEW JERSEY. 


Ir must be gratifying to both parties of Friends, that the 
question has at last been settled by a law which recently pags. 
ed the New Jersey Legislature—by the provision of which the 
property belonging to the Society of Friends at the time of the 
separation, is to be divided in proportion to the relative num. 
bers of each party. It passed the Assembly by a vote of % 
to 14, and the Council 12 to2. This will of course put th: 
matter at vest. 


COMMERCE AND WEALTH IN GREAT BRITAIy, 


Tue exports of England in 1613 amounted to a little ove 
two millions sterling. Now they are forty millions annually 
In the reign of Elizabeth in 1584, the revenue was only hal! 
a million—during the protectorate, 1648, treble that amoum 
In Anne’s reign, 1706, near six millions—in George third’s 1783, 
over fifteen millions, and one year, 1815, seventy-one million 
th e largest ever known in England. 


EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF STEAM. 


AN ingenious Englishman, named West, has lately erectec 
on a copper mine at St. Austle, a steam engine, onan econon- 
ical principle of preserving the heat, in the manner, we shoul 
judge trom the description, of Professor Nott, of our country 
In experiment, it raised 125,500,000 pounds weight one fou 
high with every bushel of coal consumed! 


REMARKABLE FACT. 


Tus New-York Commercial says, a sample of oats was ex 
hibited on "Change, which waspart of a cargo of five thou 
sand bushels recently imported from London.—Considerable 
quantities of other descriptions of grain are now on their way 
to this country from Europe.—Frederick Herald. 


TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


Tue Buffalo and Black Rock Gas Manufactory was totalir 
destroyed by fire recently. The property, we regret to adc, 
was uninsured, and will bea lossof about $15,000 to severe 
worthy citizens of Buffalo and Black Rock conjointly. 

From the catalogue of Yale College for 1835-6, it appea 
that the whole number of students at the institution is 57 
The Freshmen number 133, which, it is believed, is the larget 
class that ever entered any college in the Union. 





The Newark Daily Advertiser is in ecstasy with the unps 
alleled performance of two distinguished whips of that tows 
who successiully drove éwelve tn hand to Elizabethtown 20 


Sunday week collections were made in the protestant chureh 
es in Montreal, and its vicimty for the relief of the New-Yor 
sufferers. In Montreal the amount received was $164,80; Le 
chine, $15,20, and Laprarie, $42. 

A zealous agent of the Tract Socicty in Philadelphis. 
posted himself on Sunday last at the door of the Philadelph 
Synagoguc, and politely handed each member a tract on the 
conclusion of worship, desecrating their ancient religion. 

A clergyman by the name of Costa, in the canton of Grisors 
Switzerland, carries on a thriving busines with a saw-mill 2% 
a tavern of which he is proprietor. 

The demand on England for rail road iron to go to the co 
tinent and United States, is said toamount to near 300,000 tz 
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